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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  entire  issue  of  Orbit  is  devoted  to  one  of 
the  most  controversial  subjects  in  all  of  educa- 
tion — how  to  teach  kids  how  to  read.  In  its 
larger  focus  it  is  about  literacy. 

Learning  to  read  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
skills  that  most  people  will  ever  have  to  acquire. 
It  is  because  the  majority  of  those  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  reading,  or  with  judging  the 
efficacy  of  the  process,  have  done  so  with  rela- 
tive ease  that  a “blame  the  victim”  syndrome 
often  emerges  when  literacy  is  discussed.  Obvi- 
ously, to  those  who  hold  an  enthusiasm  for 
printed  words,  those  who  don’t  are  either  per- 
verse or  stupid. 

This  issue  of  Orbit  reminds  us  of  the  extent 
to  which  every  child  has  his  or  her  own  unique 
learning  path.  Teaching  children  to  read  stretch- 
es our  capacity  to  accept  differences  in  style,  in 
learning  readiness,  and  in  behaviour. 

Whole  Language:  Where  Is  It  Now?  provides 
a good  place  to  begin  a crusade  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  teacher  as  an  associate  learner,  of  the 
parent  as  a teacher-volunteer,  and  of  the  com- 
munity as  a source  of  strength  in  the  learning 
task. 

Walter  Pitman 
Director  of  OISE 
1987-1991 
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Orbit  raises  important  educational  issues  which  are  too 
seldom  addressed  in  standard  professional  journals.  It  gets 
down  to  specifics.  As  a classroom  teacher,  1 appreciate  it. 
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your  own  subscription? 

Orbit  is  a magazine  that  publishes  divergent  points  of  view. 
Without  it,  1 may  never  have  been  published. 

RUTH  WEIR 
Trustee,  Board  of  Education 
for  the  City  of  Etobicoke 

Orbit  is  a must  for  educators  who  are  interested  in  putting 
into  practice  the  latest  innovative  programs  and  ideas. 

MICHAEL  FULLAN 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto 

Whole  Language 


The  year  1991  has  just  slipped  us  by  and 
the  year  2000  looms  ever  closer,  chal- 
lenging us  to  make  sense  of  the  years 
that  have  passed. 

In  education,  over  the  past  decade  and 
continuing  into  the  present,  whole  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  emerged  as  the 
choice  of  many  for  how  they  want  to 
conceive  of  literacy.  But  how  does  it 
stand  up  to  the  challenge?  Can  it  ever 
hope  to  satisfy  all  the  competing  con- 
texts and  situations  that  confront  us,  or 
will  it  too  be  tossed  onto  the  towering 
discard  pile  of  educational  innovations? 

In  this  issue  of  Orbit,  we  explore 
whole  language  within  the  framework  of 
the  peculiar  collage  of  issues  that  charac- 
terizes contemporary  education.  These 
include: 

• factors  such  as  children  who  have  dif- 
ficulty in  schools  (see  the  Dialogue  on 
the  next  pages  with  Ken  and  Yetta 
Goodman,  Dianne  deFord,  Irene 
Fountas,  Vera  Milz,  and  myself),  or 
children  who  must  work  through 
acquiring  literacy  in  more  than  one 
language  (Mary  Maguire); 

• situations  such  as  the  multi-age  class- 
room (Kittye  Copeland),  or  the 
resource-short  classroom  (Shirley 
Castella  and  Elizabeth  Strong); 

• tensions  such  as  the  press  of  interest- 
ed parents  who  are  eager  to  stake  out 
a spot  in  the  future  for  their  children 
(Mary  Hill)  and  who  are  anxious  for 
teachers  to  demonstrate  that  their  chil- 
dren are  learning  (Jennelle  Mitchell); 
and 

• options  for  professional  development 
such  as  the  advice  of  an  educator  who 
describes  and  reflects  on  her  own 
classroom  (Bobbi  Fisher)  or  a plan  for 
in-service  which  builds  a community 
of  learners  among  teachers  them- 
selves (Clare  Kosnik). 

All  of  these  articles  explicitly  or 
implicitly  Juxtapose  whole  language  edu- 
cation with  what  I describe  as  “skills- 
based”  education.  I attempt  to  disentan- 
gle the  relationship  of  skills  to  whole 
language  (Sharon  Murphy),  and  I refer 
the  interested  reader  to  a recent  issue  of 


WHERE 
IS  IT 
NOW? 


Sharon  Murphy,  Guest  Editor 


Sharon  Murphy,  Assistant  Professor, 
York  University,  Toronto 


Language  Arts  (Teale,  1991)  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  topic  for  other  opin- 
ions on  the  role  of  skills  in  whole  lan- 
guage education. 

Both  Mary  Glover  and  John  Willinsky 
recognize  in  their  articles  the  fact  that 
education,  including  whole  language 
education,  can  never  be  static.  It  must 
look  to  the  future.  It  must  challenge  us  to 
examine  our  definitions  of  whom  we 
consider  to  be  experts  and  what  knowl- 
edge we  consider  to  be  of  worth. 

For  Mary  Glover,  this  means  that 
teachers  who  struggle  to  make  their 
classrooms  better  places  for  themselves 
and  their  children  should  receive  more 
than  token  acknowledgment  of  their 
expertise;  they  should  share  the  podium 
with  “outside”  researchers  and  be  explic- 
ity  recognized  for  the  wisdom  they  pos- 
sess because  they  have  “lived  through” 
the  experience  of  educational  change. 

For  John  Willinsky,  the  challenge  to 
whole  language  is  to  “authentically 
embrace”  contemporary  literate  life  and 
to  recognize  that  the  roots  of  whole  lan- 
guage lie  in  the  history  of  literacy  itself. 

For  some,  Mary  Glover’s  and  John 
Willinsky’s  articles  may  be  unnerving. 
They  force  us  to  again  make  fluid  what 
we  are  just  now  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  — the  sensibility  of  whole  lan- 
guage. But  these  articles  crystallize  the 
essence  of  education:  education  must  be 
characterized  by  fluidity. 

Henry  Pratt  Judson  put  it  well  in  1921 
when  he  argued  that  the  setting  of  stan- 
dards was  an  anti-educational  move. 
Education,  he  posited,  must  always  look 
forward  to  tomorrow’s  horizons  rather 
than  backwards  to  yesterday’s  standards. 
I think  that  writers  on  whole  language 
must  maintain  this  self-critical  stance  so 
that  their  vision  is  a forward-looking  one 
rather  than  one  of  entrenchment. 
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DIALOGUE 


Sharon;  Let’s  talk  about  the  issue  of 
kids  who  have  difficulty  — difficulty  in 
regular  programs  or  difficulty  in  whole 
language  classes.  What  do  you  see  hap- 
pening? 

Ken:  I think  there’s  been  a tendency 
for  people  to  create  part-learners,  that  is, 
one  dimensional  persons  characterized 
by  only  one  characteristic.  Sometimes 
it’s  a characteristic  like  being  blind  or 
deaf  or  sometimes  it’s  a test-created 
characteristic  like  being  learning  dis- 
abled. Once  the  person  is  characterized 
people  act  as  if  that  automatically  meant 
the  person  would  have  difficulty  learn- 
ing. It’s  a self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

I think  whole  language  looks  at  the 
learner  as  a whole  person.  It  looks  for 
strength  and  looks  at  how  people  are 
coping.  When  we  discover  that  some 
people  aren’t  functioning  well  in  school, 
we  don’t  blame  it  on  the  students’  char- 
acteristics but  look  to  see  what  we’re 
doing  that  isn’t  meshing  with  those  kids. 

Diane:  I think  that’s  true  — people 
want  simplistic  answers.  For  example,  if 
I say  a child  comes  from  a disadvantaged 
home,  then  that  removes  the  responsibili- 
ty for  the  teacher  to  do  something.  A 
whole  language  perspective,  however, 
says  that  what  you  have  before  you  is  a 
learner  and  what  he  or  she  brings  is  a 
strength,  even  if  it  is  a set  of  experiences 
that  might  not  have  prepared  that  child 
for  formal  schooling.  Our  job  as  educa- 
tors is  to  get  beyond  the  simplistic  view 
and  open  up  to  the  complexities  of  chil- 
dren as  they  enter  school. 

Irene:  The  whole  complexity  and 
organic  nature  of  learning  is  lost  by  the 
structure  of  schooling,  of  homogenizing, 
structuring,  labelling,  systematizing,  and 
dealing  with  the  masses.  I feel  encour- 
aged that  there  is  a shift  to  the  humanis- 
tic aspects  of  education.  Schools  became 
so  mechanistic,  such  rigid  hierarchical 
places,  that  they  totally  lost  sight  of 
learning  in  the  greater  context  of  life. 
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Vera:  I think  very  often  schools  forget 
that  we’re  not  turning  out  something  like 
an  automobile  — as  though  we  get  all 
the  parts  and  in  the  end  they  all  look 
alike.  Children  come  in  looking  differ- 
ent. They  should  leave  us  looking  differ- 
ent. 

What  is  so  strong  about  whole  lan- 
guage is  that  the  teacher  says,  “Here  I 
have  a group  of  learners  and  I’m  cele- 
brating their  differences.  How  can  I help 
these  children  and  take  them  as  far  as  I 
can  through  this  year?  How  can  I support 
them?  What  materials  can  I find  to  help 
them?”  If  I only  have  one  program  and 
every  kid  has  to  be  slotted  into  it,  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  celebrated  — everybody 
is  supposed  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Ken:  In  that  case  a difference  is  a defi- 
ciency. 

Vera:  You  know,  I really  don’t  think 
I’ve  ever  had  a child  who  was  a failure. 
I’ve  had  children  who  were  different.  As 
a second  grade  teacher.  I’ve  had  children 
come  to  me  with  their  files  saying,  “This 
child  can’t  read  the  little  red  storybook.” 
I’ve  seen  these  children  grow  and  change 
when  given  alternatives  . . . when 
they’ve  found  a book  that  they  love, 
when  they  can  write  for  the  first  time, 
even  a little  booklet  of  little  things  that 
they  like  that  they  can  take  and  read. 
There’s  so  much  power  in  being  able  to 
do  something.  Sometimes  they  can  bring 
their  logic  to  the  surface  and  talk  about 
it,  and  that  helps  us  as  teachers. 

Diane:  I think  you’re  saying  that  not 
only  do  we  need  to  look  for  strengths, 
but  we  have  to  find  the  ways  in  which 
children  are  making  sense  of  their  world. 
The  meanings  they’re  making  should 
give  us  a starting  point  so  we  can  move 
forward  with  the  child. 

Yetta:  Sometimes  when  I visit  whole 
language  classes  where  there  are  some 
children  who  don’t  seem  to  be  succeed- 
ing, the  teacher  has  a very  strong  direc- 
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tion  going.  For  example,  the  teacher  is 
into  literature  studies  and  you  have  kids 
who  just  haven’t  tuned  into  that  kind  of 
thing;  yet,  the  teacher  is  bent  on  this 
wonderful  thing  that  turns  on  all  kids 
except  that  it  hasn’t  turned  on  these  one 
or  two  kids.  Teachers  should  be  flexible 
no  matter  what  they’re  looking  for, 
whether  it’s  writing  process,  whether  it’s 
making  books,  whether  it’s  literature 
study. 

Sharon:  What  you’re  saying  is  that  the 
diversity  in  whole  language  is  its 
strength.  But  is  it  also  its  weakness?  This 
past  spring,  a well  known  radio  broad- 
caster in  Canada  had  some  guests  on  his 
program  who  were  promoting  a phonics 
board  game  that  they  had  created 
because  of  the  “holes  in  whole  lan- 
guage.” 

Ken:  The  notion  of  holes  in  whole  lan- 
guage is  really  one  of  people  trying  to 
look  with  one  head  and  see  something 
conceived  in  another  head.  As  an  exam- 
ple, once  I was  trying  to  sell  my  sister’s 
house  in -Detroit.  People  came  to  see  it 
and  stood  in  the  living  room  and  asked, 
“Where’s  the  living  room?”  Their  con- 
cept was  that  the  living  room  should  be 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  this  one 
was  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I always 
think  of  that  when  somebody  talks  about 
the  holes  in  whole  language.  Those  folks 
with  the  phonics  game  don’t  understand 
that  phonics  is  happening  in  whole  lan- 
guage classrooms.  It  couldn’t  not  hap- 
pen. The  same  people  who  object  to 
invented  spelling  say  we’re  not  teaching 
phonics;  yet  invented  spelling  shows  the 
development  of  alphabetic  relationships 
in  a natural  authentic  sense. 

Actually,  these  criticisms  don’t  bother 
me  too  much.  What  bothers  me  more  are 
the  people  who  quickly  decide  that 
whole  language  is  using  literature  or  that 
whole  language  is  writing  process  and 
then  move  into  the  activity  without 
understanding  the  basic  things  we’ve 
been  talking  about  — the  terribly  impor- 
tant thing  of  starting  where  learners  are, 
of  building  on  their  strengths,  of  negoti- 
ating curriculum  in  terms  of  what  chil- 
dren are.  Underlying  all  the  decisions 
we’re  making  is  this  philosophy.  It’s  not 
simply  the  activities. 

Yetta:  I have  two  things  going  through 
my  head.  The  first  is  related  to  the  issue 


of  the  critique  that  Sharon  talked  about. 
While  I think  whole  language  people 
must  be  self-critical,  it  seems  that  some 
of  these  critics  are  looking  for  some  kind 
of  perfection.  People  keep  looking  for 
the  best  teacher,  for  example.  They  want 
to  clone  a teacher  who  will  bring  all  the 
kids  to  a particular  point  in  time  and 
have  them  all  do  the  same  kinds  of 
things.  There  is  no  field  — not  medicine, 
not  law,  not  any  field  — that  has  this 
notion  that  everybody  is  going  to  be 


We  have  to  find  ways 
of  bringing  parents  and 
teachers  together  . . . 


operating  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
point  in  time.  This  has  to  be  addressed 
by  the  critics  — the  expectation  that 
whole  language  is  going  to  do  what  noth- 
ing else  has  ever  done  in  terms  of  bring- 
ing everybody  to  a single  point. 

The  other  issue  I’ve  been  playing 
around  with  is  the  concept  of  how  we 
define  a child.  When  you  begin  to  look  at 
this,  you  realize  that  what  comes  out  of 
many  test-driven  special  ed.  programs  is 
an  institutionalized  definition  of  a partic- 
ular child.  Then  when  you  talk  to  the 
parents  of  that  child,  you  find  the  parents 
have  a different  definition  of  what  that 
child  is  like,  and  then  the  child  has  his  or 
her  own  definition.  The  interesting  thing 
to  me  is  how  children  begin  to  pick  up 
on  all  these  definitions  and  that  has  a big 
impact  on  how  children  are  going  to 
respond  in  the  various  contexts  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  So  again  we  see 
the  complexity.  You  can  have  some  kids 
who  are  very  disoriented  in  schools 
doing  incredible  things  out  in  the  streets, 
in  their  homes,  and  so  on.  Somehow  we 
have  to  find  ways  of  bringing  parents 
and  teachers  and  all  personnel  together 
to  collaborate  in  the  development  of  a 
child. 

Irene:  Which  really  means  a re-exami- 
nation of  values.  One  of  the  ways  I have 
found  success  in  effecting  change  is  to 
go  back  to  the  children’s  lives  in  a 
broader  way.  Things  make  a lot  of  sense 
when  you  look  at  the  whole  learner 
beyond  the  artificial  environment.  It’s 
rather  comical  that  people  are  measuring 
us  against  the  wrong  standards,  so  to 


speak.  We  become  defensive  instead  of 
questioning  those  standards.  It’s  like  a 
backwards  thing  . . . it’s  the  wrong  ques- 
tion ...  it’s  the  wrong  language  ...  it 
sets  you  up  for  something  that  isn’t  even 
there. 

Diane:  The  question  that  some  people 
might  be  asking  in  Canada  right  now 
about  children  who  are  having  problems 
in  whole  language  is  the  wrong  question. 
The  children  I work  with  are  at  risk  in 
“schooling.”  But  no  matter  what  the 
methodology,  there  will  be  some  chil- 
dren who  are  not  going  to  engage  in 
group  settings  in  ways  that  meet  the 
expectations  that  their  teachers  have.  In 
those  circumstances,  teachers  have  to  be 
able  to  step  back  from  their  own  assump- 
tions and  their  own  expectations. 

Sharon:  In  essence  then,  you’re  saying 
that  when  we  talk  about  “difficulty”  we 
need  to  look  at  the  whole  situation,  at  the 
system,  rather  than  the  child. 

Diane:  The  child  will  always  have 
strengths  and  areas  that  they  are  puzzled 
by,  and  you  need  to  work  with  that  child 
to  find  out  what  they  are  puzzled  by. 

Yetta:  It  seems  to  me  that  a problem  is 
itself  a strength.  Isn’t  that  what  Piaget 
was  talking  about  when  he  talked  about  a 
child’s  disequilibrium?  That’s  part  of 
learning  — the  puzzlement.  Can  we  real- 
ly learn  anything  if  we  haven’t  reached 
some  kind  of  question  or  inquiry?  Again, 
I would  say  that  all  children  are  faced 
with  puzzlements  and  these  are  things 
we  work  out  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Diane:  The  teacher  has  to  establish  a 
positive  stance  to  those  puzzlements 
rather  than  looking  at  them  as  weakness- 
es and  deficits.  What  the  teacher  has  to 
be  able  to  do  is  ask  “What  does  this 
show  the  child  is  asking  about?” 

Ken:  I was  listening  to  Vera’s  response 
to  kids  who  have  problems.  Vera’s 
response  as  a teacher  is  “How  can  I 
adapt  to  this  child?”  not  “How  far  does 
this  child  fall  short  of  my  fixed  expecta- 
tions?” If  you  take  that  attitude,  that  is, 
that  it’s  never  an  issue  of  what’s  wrong 
with  the  kid,  then  it’s  always  an  issue  of 
where  do  we  start  with  this  kid,  how  do 
we  adapt,  and  what  expectations  do  we 
have. 
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CHILDREN  SHARING  OWNERSHIP 
OF  THE  CURRICULUM 


Bobbi  Fisher 

Teacher,  Haynes  School, 

Sudbury,  Massachusetts 

At  the  Eighth  Annual  Summer  Literacy 
Institute  at  Lesley  College  this  year, 
Diane  DeFord  challenged  the  audience  to 
consider  whether  our  statements  about 
teaching  and  learning  reflect  our  practice 
and  beliefs,  or  as  the  saying  goes,  “Do 
we  practise  what  we  preach?”  Her  chal- 
lenge had  been  at  the  centre  of  my  think- 
ing as  I prepared  to  move  from 
kindergarten  to  first  grade. 

I believe  that  “children  learn  best 
when  they  make  their  own  choices” 
(Fisher,  1991).  Because  of  this  belief,  I 
strive  to  create  a classroom  environment 
in  which  the  children  can  pursue  their 
own  interests,  while  enabling  me  to 
include  curriculum  choices  of  my  own  as 
well  as  those  specifically  required  by  the 
school  system. 

As  any  classroom  teacher  well  knows, 
a busy,  productive  classroom,  where 
children  are  engaged  in  pursuing  their 
own  interests,  does  not  just  happen. 
Here,  I present  my  plan  for  creating  a 
physical  environment,  daily  schedule, 
and  framework  for  an  integrated  curricu- 
lum that  sets  the  context  in  which  chil- 
dren can  become  increasingly  responsi- 
ble for  making  their  own  learning  choic- 
es. 

Organizing  the  Space 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I set  up  the 
main  areas  in  the  room,  with  the  goal 
that  as  the  children  gain  ownership  of 
the  curriculum,  they  will  change  the 
physical  layout  to  meet  their  individual 
and  collective  interests.  I start  with  the 
following  areas:  reading  (with  books, 
charts,  tape  recorder,  puppet  theater); 
writing  (paper,  crayons,  rulers,  date 
stamp,  alphabet  cards);  math  (unit 
blocks,  math  manipulatives,  dice, 
games);  art  (easel,  recycled  materials. 


paper,  clay);  science  (scales  and  bal- 
ances, magnets,  magnifying  glasses,  bird 
nests,  sand  table);  a dramatic  play  area 
(big  blocks,  telephone,  store  front)  and  a 
message  area  with  mailboxes,  bulletin 
board,  and  a sharing  table. 

The  daily  schedule  is  flexible  and 
includes  six  large  blocks  of  time:  shared 


reading,  individual  reading,  writing,  inte- 
grated workshop,  math,  and  sharing 
time.  As  the  year  goes  on,  I expect  read- 
ing, writing,  and  integrated  workshops  to 
flow  together  as  the  children  gain  experi- 
ence in  pursuing  their  own  interests. 

Organizing  the  Curriculum 

Looking  at  the  first  grade  curriculum  in 
literature,  science,  and  social  studies,  I 
feel  that  teacher  and  student  interests 
will  integrate  easily.  In  literature  we  are 
required  to  focus  on  the  picture  book  as  a 
genre.  Among  the  suggested  titles  are 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  Crow  Boy, 
and  Polar  Express.  We  are  asked  to 
focus  on  the  senses  and  properties  for 
physical  science,  organisms  for  life  sci- 
ence, and  seasons,  sun,  and  shadows  for 
earth  science.  In  social  studies  the 
emphasis  is  on  different  cultures  around 
the  world.  Hopi  Indians,  Japan,  and 
Ghana  are  suggested.  All  of  these  topics 


are  broad  and  will  allow  for  in-depth 
study  as  individual  interests  arise. 

Anticipation  of  the  First  Days 

To  start  the  year,  I have  chosen  to  focus 
on  books  about  children  at  school,  and 
include  Crow  Boy  as  one  of  my  first  read 
alouds.  The  story  takes  place  in  Japan,  so 
we  take  out  the  globe  and  map  and  begin 
to  talk  about  what  schools  are  like  in  that 
country.  I have  selected  a weather  station 
as  the  first  dramatic  play  environment. 
The  children  will  be  invited  to  share 
what  they  know  about  weather.  Then 
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...  children  learn 
best  when  they 
make  their  own 
choices. 


taking  the  role  of  meteorologists,  they 
will  record  and  report  the  weather. 
There  will  be  time  for  personal  reading 
and  writing  and  opportunities  to  explore 
the  math  manipulatives  and  the  art  area. 

From  that  first  day  I’ll  listen  to  the 
children.  I’ll  ask  them  to  bring  in  their 
favourite  book  from  home.  We’ll  discuss 
what  else  we  need  in  the  weather  station. 
We’ll  explore  what  countries  interest 
them.  I’ll  ask  them  what  they  want  to 


learn  about,  and  I’ll  watch  them  as  they 
begin  to  examine  the  possibilities.  I’ll 
notice  what  books  they  select  and 
whether  they  read  alone  or  with  a friend. 
I’ll  also  note  down  which  area  of  the 
room  they  choose  to  play  in  first,  and 
observe  what  they  write  and  draw  about. 

Together  we’ll  share  the  responsibili- 
ty for  creating  a classroom  in  which  the 
children  make  more  and  more  of  their 
own  choices,  and  which  more  closely 
reflects  what  I say  I believe  about  teach- 
ing and  learning:  that  children  learn  best 
when  they  make  their  own  choices. 
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Pod  One  Teacher,  MacDonald 

Drive  Elementary  School,  Newfoundland 

Elizabeth  L.  Strong 


Primary  Education  Co-ordinator, 
Avalon  Consolidated  School  Board, 
Newfoundland 


Shirley  Castella 


Does 

Whole 

Language 

Mean 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  FROM  NELSON  CANADA 


Having  limited  resources  should  not  pre- 
vent the  successful  implementation  of 
whole  language  philosophy  in  the  class- 
room. In  this  article  we  will  share  our 
experience  of  involving  35  five  and  six 
year  olds  in  meaningful  and  purposeful 
whole  language  activities  generated 
through  the  initial  sharing  of  only  one 
book,  A House  Is  A House  For  Me 
(Hoberman,  1978). 

Interest  in  exploring  the  concept  of 
houses  arose  from  a discussion  about  the 
children’s  neighbourhood.  As  the  chil- 
dren focussed  on  the  various  styles  of 
houses  (e.g.,  apartment,  bungalow)  their 
responses  were  written  collaboratively 
on  chart  paper.  At  the  completion  of  the 
brainstorming,  the  list  of  houses  became 


Any  creative,  risk- 
taking teacher  with 
a love  of  children  and 
learning  can  implement 
whole  language. 


a valuable  source  for  shared  reading. 
This  reading  provided  the  children  with 
the  opportunity  to  link  their  spoken  lan- 
guage with  their  written  language. 

An  immediate  follow-up  to  the  brain- 
storming was  the  reading  of  Mary  Ann 
Hoberman ’s  poetic  text,  A House  Is  A 
House  For  Me.  This  book  broadened  the 
children’s  concept  of  houses  as  they  dis- 
covered a sow  lived  in  a sty,  a sheep 
lived  in  a fold,  and  a mirror  was  a house 
for  reflections.  After  enjoying  the  rich 
read-aloud  session,  the  children  added 
other  houses  to  their  original  list  that 
they  borrowed  from  the  text  (e.g.,  throat, 
pockets,  earmuffs).  Through  synthesis  of 
the  text  content  and  the  children’s  lived 
experiences,  they  added  other  houses 
such  as  brain,  dump,  heaven,  and  folder. 

The  houses  list  became  a source  for 
categorization.  In  groups  of  four  the  chil- 
dren identified  categories  to  place  the 
house  words.  For  example,  one  group 
labelled  their  categories  Animal  Houses 
— shell,  nest;  Unusual  Houses  — mit- 


ten, jack-o-lantern;  Pretend  Houses  — 
blanket  over  a chair;  and  Nursery  Rhyme 
Houses  — shoe,  pumpkin  shell.  The  cat- 
egory charts  became  primary  resources 
for  further  talking,  reading,  and  writing. 

A revisit  of  A House  Is  A House  For 
Me  provided  the  children  another  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
text  structure  and  language.  This  famil- 
iarity guided  groups  of  children  to 
become  authors  and  illustrators  of  their 
own  A House  Is  A House  For  Me  big 
books.  Here  is  part  of  one  group’s  text: 

A shoe  is  a home  for  afoot. 

A tape  is  a home  for  a song. 

A cupboard  is  a home  for  plates  or 
cups. 

A house-trailer  is  a home  for  me  ... 

While  the  children  were  involved 
with  Hoberman’s  book  and  literacy 
extensions  to  it,  they  heard  Whose  Hat? 
(Miller,  1978).  This  book  interested  five 
children  in  creating  a Whose  House? 
book  formatted  after  Miller’s.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  these  children’s  illustrated 
text: 

Whose  house?  A fish. 

Whose  house?  A snail. 

Another  book  read  during  this  time  was 
Calmenson’s  What  Am  I?  From  this 
book  two  children  decided  they  would 
create  a riddle  book  about  houses: 

/ have  a slanted  roof. 

I stand  straight  and  tall. 

I am  usually  in  the  woods. 

People  sleep  in  me  when  they  go 
camping. 

What  am  I? 

A tent. . 

A group  of  three  children  wrote  an 
alphabet  house  book. 

Descriptive  writing  was  another  form 
of  writing  experienced  by  the  class 
through  their  study  of  houses.  After 
being  immersed  in  “houses,”  each  child 
chose  a house  to  describe  and  illustrate. 
Six  year  old  Margaret  wrote: 

The  Candy  House 

The  candy  house  has  some  whipped 
cream  for  stucco  and  candy  canes  for 
doors.  The  roof  is  made  of  sour 
candy.  It’s  by  a milk  shake  river.  The 
trees  and  plants  are  cotton  candy. 


The  finished  writings  were  published  in 
big  books. 

A field  trip  to  tour  various  houses 
brought  closure  to  the  children’s  study. 
This  extension  provided  the  children 
with  the  opportunity  to  link  their  knowl- 
edge of  houses  gained  through  books 
and  related  literacy  extensions  with  their 
lived  world.  Their  tour  took  them  to 
view  such  housing  as  executive  houses, 
town  houses,  apartments,  and  nursing 
homes.  In  addition,  the  children  toured  a 
remote  fishing  village,  comparing  the 
houses  there  with  city  houses.  The  final 
stop  was  at  a light  house.  Upon  return- 
ing to  school,  the  children  wrote  about 
their  tour  and  shared  their  writings. 
House  comparison  charts  were  made  and 
surveys  related  to  children’s  favourite 
houses  were  carried  out. 

As  we  reflected  on  our  adventure  with 
A House  Is  A House  For  Me  and  its  liter- 
acy extensions,  we  noted  that  limited 
resources  did  not  impede  our  implemen- 
tation of  the  whole  language  philosophy. 
It  was  apparent  from  the  literacy  experi- 
ences that  one  of  the  requirements  of  a 
successful  whole  language  classroom  is  a 
few  quality  children’s  books.  These 
books  need  to  be  thought  provoking  and 
rich  in  language,  as  well  as  abundant  in 
writing  possibilities.  The  valuable 
resource  in  the  whole  language  class- 
room is  the  children. 

They  are  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
meaningful  sources  for  producing  read- 
ing materials.  It  was  their  written  cre- 
ations that  generated  much  meaningful 
talk.  Their  written  creations  were  revisit- 
ed numerous  times  for  shared  reading 
and  independent/peer  reading,  as  well  as 
home  reading. 

Whole  language  is  feasible  in  a class- 
room with  few  books.  Any  creative,  risk- 
taking teacher  with  a love  of  children 
and  learning  can  implement  whole  lan- 
guage with  success  and  satisfaction. 
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Working 


with  Parents 


SHARING  WHY 


Mary  W.  Hill 

Professor,  Westminister  College, 
Pennsylvania 

Whenever  parents  share  school  memo- 
ries with  me  about  writing  and  reading 
instruction,  they  seem  to  remember 
working  on  penmanship,  grammar,  and 
spelling.  Occasionally,  they  recall  doing 
some  “creative  writing.”  In  their  recol- 
lections, reading  instruction  took  place  at 
a set  time  each  day  and  included  being  in 
a reading  group,  learning  lists  of  words 
and  various  skills  prior  to  reading  a story 
in  a basal  reader,  answering  questions 
from  the  teacher’s  manual,  reading  oral- 
ly, being  corrected  when  not  pronounc- 
ing words  correctly,  and  filling  in  blanks 
in  workbooks. 

Parents  who  have  had  such  literacy 
experiences  have  concerns  and  questions 
when  their  children  are  in  whole  lan- 
guage classrooms.  In  whole  language 
classrooms  children  work  together  in 
heterogeneous  and  flexible  groups  and 
are  invited  to  do  such  things  as  select 
their  own  reading  materials,  write  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  and  various  audi- 
ences, talk  with  one  another  about  what 
they  are  reading,  write  about  what  inter- 
ests them,  and  edit  each  other’s  writing. 
Many  parents  question  whether  teachers 
are  encouraging  sloppy  work  habits  and 
accepting  an  anything-goes  stance,  par- 
ticularly when  they  accept  children’s 
miscues  and  their  personal  spelling. 

Parents  Affect  Education 

Teachers  can  help  alleviate  parental  con- 
cerns by  sharing  what  they  know  about 
children  and  literacy  development.  And 
when  teachers  share  their  expertise  with 
parents,  they  should  share  why  they 
make  the  instructional  decisions  they  do. 

My  emphasis  on  why  is  based  on  a 
lesson  I learned  several  years  ago  when 
teaching  third  grade  in  a school  system 
that  required  that  all  students  be  given 
homework  assignments  on  school  nights. 
I was  concerned  about  the  pressure 
homework  can  place  on  children  and 
their  parents.  A parent  myself.  I’ve  had 


far  too  many  experiences  of  trying  to 
help  my  son  with  his  homework,  only  to 
have  him  run  out  of  the  room  shouting, 
“That’s  not  the  way  the  teacher  does  it!” 
Therefore,  I decided  to  give  an  assign- 
ment I thought  many  families  were  either 
doing  already  or  could  do  very  easily.  I 
asked  that  each  evening  the  children  read 
to  their  parents  or  their  parents  read  to 
their  children  for  at  least  15  minutes. 

About  the  third  week  of  school,  par- 
ents began  to  ask,  “Don’t  you  ever  give 
homework  assignments?”  When  I men- 


tioned the  reading  assignment,  a com- 
mon reply  was,  “Oh,  that’s  really  not 
homework,  is  it?’.’  For  those  parents 
homework  meant  such  things  as  filling  in 
blank  workbook  pages  or  ditto  sheets, 
working  out  math  problems,  writing  the 
weekly  spelling  words,  learning  vocabu- 
lary words,  copying  definitions  from  a 
dictionary,  or  answering  questions  posed 
in  a textbook  or  by  the  teacher.  Children 
reading  to  their  parents,  or  vice  versa, 
was  not  what  these  parents  thought  of  as 
homework.  Because  this  homework 


Teachers  can  help  alleviate  parental 
concerns  by  sharing  what  they  know 
about  children  and  literacy  development. 
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assignment  did  not  fit  the  parents’  notion 
of  homework,  and  because  they  saw  no 
benefit,  they  questioned  its  worth  and 
ultimately  stopped  doing  it. 

That  experience  taught  me  that  I 
should  have  shared  with  the  parents  why 
reading  with  their  children  is  important 
for  both  the  child  and  the  parent.  I should 
have  stressed  that  each  time  children  and 
parents  read  to  one  another  they  share  a 
special  moment.  During  this  special  time 
children  have  an  opportunity  to  learn, 
among  other  things,  words  they  may  not 
hear  in  their  oral  language  environment; 
they  learn  about  places  and  people  they 
may  never  visit,  or  preview  books  they 
might  want  to  read  at  a later  time.  What 
children  develop  then  is  knowledge  they 
can  use  when  writing.  Parents  also  learn 
during  this  experience.  Listening  to  their 
children  read  gives  parents  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn,  among  other  things,  what 
kinds  of  things  their  children  like  to  read 
and  whether  or  not  their  children  even 
like  to  read. 

Communication  Strategies 

Sharing  with  parents  is  not  always  easy 
or  convenient  but  it  pays  dividends.  Sev- 
eral teachers  I know  set  a positive  tone 
for  the  entire  year  by  writing  a letter  to 
their  students  before  school  begins  to 
welcome  them  to  the  new  school  year.  In 
their  letters  they  give  the  students  some 
idea  of  the  experiences  they  can  expect 
during  the  year.  Additionally  the  teach- 
ers invite  their  students  to  think  about 
something  they  want  to  share  about 
themselves  on  the  first  day  of  school,  for 
example,  a book  they  think  someone  else 
might  like  to  read  or  a story  about  some- 
thing that  is  of  interest  to  them. 

Some  teachers  also  write  letters  to  the 
parents  as  well,  inviting  them  to  share 
their  expertise  in  the  classroom  and  to 
share  ideas  about  things  they  would  like 
their  children  to  study  during  the  year. 
Other  teachers  share  concepts  they  think 
might  be  new  to  parents,  such  as  person- 
al spelling.  For  instance,  one  teacher 
provides  examples  of  spelling  decisions 
children  might  make  and  then  explains 
what  children  might  know  about  spelling 


even  when  they  don’t  spell  convention- 
ally. By  providing  examples,  the  teacher 
helps  the  parents  know  what  to  expect  as 
well  as  lets  them  know  that  the  teacher 
has  expertise  in  this  matter  and  is  not 
just  accepting  what  may  appear  to  be 
incorrect  spelling.  Another  teacher  pro- 
vides parents  with  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  books  they  might  want  to  get 
from  the  local  library  or  purchase  for 
their  children.  Along  with  the  list  the 
teacher  sends  a brief  explanation  of  why 
he  recommends  these  books. 

One  group  of  teachers  I know  takes 
advantage  of  a Fall  Open  House  to  share 
their  expertise  with  parents.  At  the  Open 
House  the  teachers  provide  parents  with 
a s|jde  or  video  presentation  of  classroom 
scenes  in  which  their  students  are  partici- 
pating in  a number  of  language  experi- 
ences as  well  as  special  projects.  By 
doing  this  the  teachers  give  parents  a 
visual  picture  of  what  everyone  is  doing 
in  the  classroom.  At  the  same  time  the 
presentation  affords  the  teacher  with  an 
opportunity  to  illustrate  why  it  is  impor- 
tant for  children  to  do  such  things  as 
select  their  own  reading  materials,  work 
co-operatively,  share  work  with  one 
another  as  well  as  with  the  teacher,  dis- 
cuss books  they  have  read  with  interested 
friends,  or  write  for  a variety  of  different 
purposes  and  audiences. 

These  teachers  have  found  that  having 
the  students  present  at  the  Open  House  is 
beneficial,  too,  because  the  children  talk 
about  the  work  they  are  doing  in  school 
and  what  they  are  learning.  This  helps 
parents  to  learn  not  only  from  the  teacher 
but  also  from  their  children.  It  also  helps 
to  establish  common  expectations  on  the 
part  of  family  as  well  as  the  teacher. 
Additionally,  it  provides  the  children 
with  a sense  of  their  own  responsibilities 
for  learning. 

An  ideal  follow-up  to  the  Open  House 
would  be  for  parents  to  participate  in 
future  meetings  throughout  the  school 
year.  At  future  meetings  parents  could 
continue  to  share  their  concerns  and  ask 
questions,  as  well  as  reflect  on  what  they 
are  learning.  Teachers  could  discuss  the 
importance  of  reading  to  children,  not 


interrupting  them  when  they  are  reading 
to  correct  their  miscues,  including  them 
in  conversations,  and  writing  with  them. 
Other  concepts  to  discuss  include  what 
makes  a book  hold  a child’s  interest, 
what  to  look  for  in  children’s  writing, 
and  what  role  do  parents  play  in  their 
children’s  language  development. 

Busy  people  that  they  are,  teachers 
and  parents  may  find  additional  meetings 
impossible.  If  that  is  the  case,  teachers 
could  write  a brief  overview  of  their 
beliefs  about  whole  language  to  share 
with  parents.  They  could  try  to  capture 
the  highlights  of  what  they  believe  in  and 
why.  The  can  also  convey  how  this  is 
translated  into  practice  in  their  class- 
rooms. This  overview  could  be  sent  with 
a covering  letter  at  or  before  the  begin- 
nings of  each  school  year. 

The  Benefits 

Even  though  making  the  effort  to  share 
why  can  be  time  consuming,  the  benefits 
to  teachers,  children,  and  parents  are 
well  worth  it.  For  teachers  these  include 
being  able  to  share  their  expertise,  to 
answer  questions  about  their  instruction- 
al decisions  once,  rather  than  repeatedly, 
to  individual  parents,  to  help  parents 
avoid  misconceptions  about  whole  lan- 
guage, and  to  develop  open  communica- 
tion with  parents.  Parents  will  benefit  by 
being  able  to  have  a better  understanding 
of  literacy  development  and  the  role  they 
play  in  their  children’s  continued  devel- 
opment. Children  will  benefit  by  being 
able  to  understand  that  parents  and 
teachers  share  a partnership  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  continued  learning. 
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One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  “whole  lan- 
guage” philosophy  is  its  focus  on  the 
learning  group  as  a community  of  learn- 
ers. We  act  as  members  of  a group,  not 
merely  individuals;  we  have  a sense  of 
belonging;  we  have  responsibilities  and 
commitment  to  the  group;  we  are  aware 
of  the  structure  of  the  group.  It  is  not 
only  the  students  who  must  be  consid- 
ered: the  teachers  are  very  important 
members  of  this  community  as  well. 


The  approach 
I am  suggesting 
is  school-based 
as  opposed  to 
system-wide. 

Although  the  development  of  the 
whole  language  approach  has  been  a 
joint  effort  of  practitioners  and  theorists, 
there  is  still  a distance  between  philoso- 
phy and  actual  practice.  And  this  dis- 
tance should  not  be  negotiated  by  only  a 
“leap  of  faith”!  Often  consultants  (or 
resource  teachers  as  they  are  called  in 
some  boards)  are  given  the  difficult  task 
of  “in-servicing”  teachers  on  whole  lan- 
guage. 


A Community  of 


In  this  article,  I suggest  a model  for 
“in-servicing”  whole  language.  And  just 
as  whole  language  is  a strong  departure 
from  traditional  programming,  so  too  is 
my  approach.  I will  definitely  keep  some 
of  the  old  methods,  but  will  add  many 
new  components.  In  effective  whole  lan- 
guage classrooms,  there  is  a productive, 
positive,  nurturing,  rewarding  learning 
environment.  It  seems  logical,  then,  to 
adopt  and  adapt  many  of  these  successful 
classroom  principles  and  strategies  for  an 
adult  education  model. 

School  Based  In-Service  , 

The  approach  I am  suggesting  is  school- 
based  as  opposed  to  the  system-wide 
“herd  everyone  into  the  gym  for  the 
expert’s  lecture”  professional  develop- 
ment day  format.  Although  there  is  a 
place  for  these  large  sessions,  they  must 
be  balanced  with  ongoing  local  work. 
For  professional  development  to  be 
effective,  it  must  address  the  unique  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  each  specific  school. 
Consultants  should  work  with  the  teach- 
ers in  their  school  on  an  on-going  basis. 
In  this  way,  we  are  following  a central 
principle  of  whole  language  — there  is 
no  one  correct  way  “to  do”  whole  lan- 
guage. It  is  a philosophy  not  a methodol- 
ogy- 

Because  all  schools  have  their  own 
culture  with  distinctive  values,  attitudes, 
traditions,  and  varying  levels  of  exper- 
tise, astute  consultants  try  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  school  commu- 
nity before  becoming  involved  in  a par- 
ticular program.  Furthermore,  the 
support  and  participation  of  the  local 
administrators  is  crucial  since  whole  lan- 
guage practice  addresses  all  aspects  of 
the  educational  process. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  school, 
the  consultant  may  suggest  that  the  staff 
be  grouped  into  smaller,  more  manage- 
able clusters.  Since  the  sessions  will  be 
discussion  oriented,  it  would  be  inhibit- 


ing and  cumbersome  to  have  a group  of 
30  people.  The  teachers  should  decide, 
through  consultation,  how  the  groups  are 
to  be  formed  and  where  and  when  the 
meetings  will  be  held;  this  immediately 
establishes  that  the  process  belongs  to 
the  teachers,  not  the  consultants. 

Once  the  logistics  have  been  worked 
out,  the  consultant  can  “get  the  ball 
rolling”  by  chairing  the  first  meeting.  He 
or  she  should  probably  try  and  further 
establish  a collaborative  spirit  by  encour- 
aging participants  to  chair  subsequent 
meetings.  In  the  first  session,  teachers 
may  want  to  generate  a list  of  topics  to 
be  addressed.  It  is  important  to  record 
this  list  (which  may  include  dates, 
responsibilities,  and  so  on)  because  it 
will  provide  the  framework  for  future 
sessions.  Remember  that  this  list  is  not 
“written  in  stone”  and  topics  can  be 
added  and  deleted  as  required. 

Since  each  group  will  work  in  a dif- 
ferent way,  it  is  impossible  to  give  hard 
and  fast  rules.  Nevertheless,  I would  sug- 
gest that  the  groups  meet  weekly  because 
it  takes  time  for  the  process  to  develop. 
As  teachers  work  through  aspects  of 
whole  language  with  their  students, 
many  questions  will  arise  which  need  to 
be  addressed  immediately.  Furthermore, 
it  is  important  to  maintain  everyone’s 
enthusiasm.  I will  now  outline  some 
principles  of  whole  language  which  were 
taken  from  Robert  Hillerich’s  (1990) 
excellent  article,  modifying  them  to  pro- 
vide a guide  for  the  in-service  sessions. 

Guiding  Principles 

Learning  Should  Be  Enjoyable 
Many  teachers  regard  professional  devel- 
opment with  the  same  enthusiasm  they 
have  for  root  canal  surgery!  For  the 
weekly  sessions  to  be  viewed  more  posi- 
tively, they  should  be  stimula 
esting,  informative,  useful. 


ing,  inter- 
focussed. 
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A FRESH  APPROACH  TO 
IN-SERVICING  WHOLE  LANGUAGE 


supportive  — and  short.  To  increase  the 
sense  of  community,  members  of  the 
group  can  take  turns  chairing  meetings, 
reviewing  literature,  circulating  agendas 
and  even  providing  a snack  for  the 
group.  Do  not  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  small  delegations  of 
authority. 

Teachers  Must  Be  Risk  Takers 
Change  is  scary!  Whether  we  are  5,  25, 
or  45  we  tend  to  cling  to  the  old  ways 
because  they  are  familiar  and  we  have 
mastered  them.  Given  this  reality,  teach- 
ers must  accept  that  change  will  come 
about  slowly  and  everyone  will  progress 
at  his  or  her  own  speed.  For  maximum 
effectiveness,  the  climate  of  the  group 
must  be  safe  and  non-competitive.  In  a 
healthy  setting,  teachers  can  voice  their 
concerns,  ask  for  advice,  announce  their 
successes,  and  share  their  not  so  success- 
ful endeavours.  One  thread  which  should 
be  a constant  is  the  sense  that  we  are  a 
community  of  learners. 

Learning  Is  a Process 
Just  as  whole  language  means  a move 
away  from  a lock-step  type  of  classroom 
instruction  with  the  teacher  as  the  sole 
instructor,  so  too  does  this  model  of  pro- 
fessional in-servicing.  The  focus  should 
be  on  a fluid  “process.”  Listening  to 
teachers’  concerns  and  encouraging  them 
to  take  responsibility  for  their  professional 
development  is  a giant  step  forward. 
Teachers’  personal  and  professional  lives 
may  be  enriched  because  the^  have  partic- 
ipated in  this  worthwhile  project.  The 
well-worn  phrase  “the  process  is  impor- 
tant” certainly  applies  to  this  model.  Some 
of  the  sessions  should  deal  with  research, 
theory,  core  curriculum,  and  evaluation 
because  we  must  ensure  that  all  pro- 
grams are  grounded  in  sound  educational 
principles  and  school  board  policy. 

Oral  Language  Should  Be 
a Bridge  To  Print 

Talk,  talk,  talk.  Yes,  teachers  can  talk,  so 
capitalize  on  this  ability!  Each  session 


should  include  discussion  time  in  which 
each  individual  shares  experiences  and 
reflections  on  specific  aspects  of  whole 
language.  Through  these  discussions 
teachers  will  discover  what  this  nebulous 
thing  called  whole  language  is  and  how 
their  program  and  philosophy  change  in 
a whole  language  school. 

Meaningful  Language  is  Crucial 
Many  teachers  have  been  conditioned  to 
believe  that  a specific  unit  or  program 
will  solve  their  problems.  “Quick  fix” 
solutions  do  not  allow  educators  the 
opportunity  to  act  intelligently  and 
develop  their  own  skills.  As  a result,  they 
are  often  hesitant  to  develop  curriculum 
themselves  or  follow  their  own  instincts. 
Through  discussion  and  planning  with 
peers,  we  are  empowering  teachers  to 
take  control  of  their  own  classes.  In  a 
forum  where  discussion  focusses  on  the 
specific  needs  of  the  community,  we  are 
allowing  teachers  to  understand  what 
they  are  doing  and  enabling  them  to  act 
as  professionals  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

Celebrate  Success 

It  is  important  to  have  goals  which  are 
attainable  for  both  the  group  and  the 
individual.  More  important,  these 
accomplishments  should  be  celebrated. 
Nothing  breeds  success  like  success!  A 
goal  such  as  “we  will  be  a whole  lan- 
guage school  by  June”  is  not  realistic. 
Careful  planning  should  allow  short  and 
long  term  goals  to  be  met  regularly.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  pause  and  re-evaluate 
regularly;  if  not,  the  process  may  become 
external  to  the  group  and  the  sessions 
will  become  a chore  rather  than  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  curriculum. 


The  Consultant’s  Role 

Consultants  must  walk  a fine  line  during 
the  in-service  sessions.  They  must  act  as 
facilitators;  assist  in  the  organization  of 
meetings;  team  teach;  suggest  profes- 
sional literature  and  conferences;  share 
experiences  and  insights;  help  the  group 
focus;  soothe  tempers;  bolster  egos; 
update  the  group  as  to  the  school  board’s 
direction;  and  no  doubt  take  on  a host  of 
other  duties.  The  unique  positioning  of 
consultants  as  part  of  the  staff  but  not 
really  part  of  the  staff  allows  them  to 
bring  a fresh  perspective  to  the  situation. 
In  each  situation,  consultants  have  to 
draw  on  all  of  their  expertise  and  intu- 
ition to  know  how  much  participation  is 
required  and  how  much  restraint  should 
be  exercised.  As  a staff  becomes  more 
confident  and  capable,  the  consultant’s 
role  will  diminish  and  at  this  point  he  or 
she  should  celebrate  the  staff’s  success. 
Throughout  the  whole  process,  consul- 
tants must  keep  in  mind  that  they  are 
privileged  to  be  part  of  this  community  of 
learners. 
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Bilingualism  and 
Whole  Language 


Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Education  and  Second  Languages, 
McGill  University,  Quebec 

Bilingual  Children  Are  Natural 
Linguistic  Explorers  and  Creators 

Scenario:  Lisa  is  age  three  and  one-half. 
In  the  months  of  April  and  May  her 
grandmother  visited  Budapest  and  sent 
her  postcards  and  a T-shirt.  A few 
months  later,  Lisa’s  mother  noticed  her 
sitting  on  the  kitchen  floor  with  a piece 
of  paper  and  marker.  Her  mother  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing.  Lisa  replied, 
“I’m  writing  a postcard  from  Budapest.’’ 
She  showed  her  mother  her  postcard 
(Figure  I ).  Lisa’s  mother  asked  her  what 
it  said.  She  replied,  “It’s  in  the  language 
that  they  speak  in  Budapest!”  She  point- 
ed to  the  word  “Budapest”  written  on 
her  T-shirt. 

My  argument  is  a simple  one:  chil- 
dren have  been  our  best  informants  in 
helping  us  understand  their  mother 
tongue  language  development  and  litera- 
cy. Whole  language  theorists  (Edelsky, 
1986;  Goodman,  1984;  Harste,  Wood- 
ward & Burke, 1983;  Hudelson,  1987) 
have  provided  ample  evidence  that 
young  children  do  not  respond  to 
mechanical  patterns.  They  actively  create 
language  for  themselves  and  others  as 
we  see  from  the  literacy  event  described 
above.  Should  bilingual  children  be  any 
different?  I personally  don’t  think  so, 
and  have  presented  evidence  to  this 
effect  which  is  described  elsewhere 
(Maguire,  1989). 

Bilingual  education  and  bilingualism 
have  been  viewed  through  the  varied 
lens,  experiences,  research  and  program 
designs  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
curriculum  planners  as  well  as  the  varied 
aims  and  goals  of  parents  in  diverse 
socio-cultural  communities.  Bilingualism 
and  multilingualism  are  continuing  fea- 
tures of  all  societies.  However,  the  val- 


FIGURE  1.  Postcard  from  Budapest. 

ues  attached  to  the  meaning  of  being 
bilingual  vary  from  individual  to  individ- 
ual, group  to  group,  country  to  country, 
and  province  to  province  or  state  to  state. 
Certainly,  interesting  and  different  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  autobiographical  tes- 
timony comes  from  bilinguals 
themselves,  especially  from  individuals 
like  Rivera,  Family  Installments, 


...to  be  bilingual  means 
thorny  and  complex 
issues  of  ethnicity  and 
national  identity. 


Rodriguez,  Hunger  of  Memory,  Eva 
Hoffman,  Lost  in  Translation.  All  three 
authors  assume  different  cultural  pos- 
tures (Bruner,  1986)  towards  their  mother 
tongue,  their  learning  of  a second  lan- 
guage and  culture,  and  their  experiences 
in  negotiating  between  two  languages 
and  cultures. 

Miller  (1983)  believes  a major  issue 


of  bilingualism  is  the  broader  one  of 
“discrepancies  between  linguists’  models 
of  language  use  and  speakers’  own 
accounts  of  their  behavior”  (p.  27).  In  the 
eighties,  the  issue  was  central  to  the 
competence  (what  learners  know)  and 
performance  (what  learners  do)  debate. 
This  debate  had  emerged  in  the  seventies 
between  Chomsky,  who  argued  in  favour 
of  a generative  model  of  language  and 
universal  grammar,  and  Hymes,  who 
argued  in  favour  of  a social  theory  of 
language  use.  Both  focussed  on  commu- 
nicative, social,  and  contextual  factors  in 
language  use  and  were  indebted  to 
anthropologists  such  as  Malinowski  and 
Eirth  who  first  put  forth  the  notion.  How- 
ever, in  the  nineties,  Fishman’s  (1972) 
question  still  remains  to  be  answered: 
Who  speaks  what  to  whom,  where,  when, 
and  why?  and  from  what  cultural  pos- 
ture? and  in  what  socio-cultural-linguis- 
tic-political  context? 

On  a simplistic  level,  what  it  means  to 
be  bilingual  is  to  be  a speaker,  listener, 
reader,  and  writer  of  a language  other 
than  one’s  mother  tongue  in  a particular 
context.  However,  it  also  means  thorny 
and  complex  issues  of  ethnicity,  different 
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™ The  Winning  Essay 

Life’s  Amphibious  Pageant 


Elliott  Anderson 


Innocence  is  a rare  commodity.  We  trea- 
sure it  in  others.  But  true  innocence  is 
based  on  ignorance,  and  even  if  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  we  cannot  live  without  any 
recognition  of  our  standing  in  the  uni- 
verse. This  standing  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  religion;  it  has  to  do  with  the 
animal  knowledge  that  all  life  comes  to 
an  end.  From  this  base,  we  can  begin  to 
grow  and  understand  human  nature. 

For  me,  it  had  a lot  to  do  with  kilhng 
frogs.  By  and  large,  children  are 
described  as  innocent.  This  is  a fair 
enough  description;  they  have  had  little 
time  to  become  “guilty”  and  thus  can 
only  be  innocent.  However,  many  adults 
naively  think  that  children  are  incapable 
of  cruelty.  They  are,  and  their  innocence 
is  largely  the  reason  why.  I was  a child 
when  I had  my  encounter  with  frogs,  and 
thus  death. 

It  was  a long  time  ago,  and  it  had 
been  raining.  A warm  summer  rain  that 
sends  you  outdoors  rather  than  in.  I 
played  in  the  rain  with  friends  whose 
names  I’ve  long  since  forgotten,  and 
soaked  myself  thoroughly  in  the  down- 
fall. We  did  all  the  things  that  adults 
don’t,  or  can’t,  do:  we  leaped  in  puddles. 


we  stood  beneath  the  eavestrough,  letting 
water  fall  on  our  heads,  we  played  in  the 
mud.  It  was  fun.  Fun  that  adults  can’t 
have. 

So  we  played  in  the  rain  until  some- 
one found  the  frogs.  They  were  tiny 
frogs,  little  insect  frogs,  “baby  frogs.” 
They  were  migrating,  or  at  least  heading 
east  across  the  Kimple’s  lawn.  Bouncing 
randomly  along  their  way.  Meekly 
announcing  their  existence  with  every 
leap  and  then  disappearing  beneath  the 
blades  of  grass.  Upon  this  discovery,  we 
all  moved  in  and  blithely  hurled  the  frogs 
onto  the  street,  listening  with  glee  as 
they  hit  the  pavement  and  splattered  then- 
insides  out.  When  the  frogs  were  scarce 
on  the  lawn,  we  moved  onto  the  pave- 
ment jumping  on  all  those  who  would 
dare  to  twitch  in  protest.  Our  actions 
were  inexplicable.  There  is  no  defence. 
Needless  to  say,  children,  like  adults,  get 
swept  up  by  a moment,  disregarding  all 
other  thoughts  if  that  moment  is  intrigu- 
ing enough.  Both  consider  sadism 
intriguing.  The  difference,  however,  is 
that  adults  lack  the  magical  “innocence” 
of  childhood. 

As  we  stood  in  the  rain,  the  street  lit- 
tered with  frog  carcasses,  guilt  came.  We 
all  responded  differently.  One  of  our 
number  ran  home  in  tears,  uncertain  of 
what  he  had  done.  Another  proceeded  to 


stomp  around  some  more.  One  other 
began  to  state  that  there  would  be  trouble 
for  messing  up  the  street,  that  perhaps  it 
was  wrong.  We  knew  however  that  it 
was  something  else.  A greater  transgres- 
sion had  been  committed.  Finally  some- 
one said  it:  “How  would  YOU  like  it?” 
How  would  you  like  to  be  be  plucked  up 
by  some  greater  force  and  stomped  on 
till  you  died?  How  would  you  like  all 
that  you  have  taken  away  by  death?  How 
would  you  like  it?  Not  at  all.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  the  finality  of  death 
struck  me,  and  most  likely  the  rest  of  our 
group.  Maybe  life  is  a game  but  some 
day  the  game  ends. 

It  was  chilling  to  think  that  we 
learned  so  much  about  death,  violence, 
and  human  nature  in  one  day.  Regard- 
less, I still  played  in  puddles,  stomped  on 
ants,  and  hit  my  sister.  Still,  it  could  be 
considered  a first  step  towards  adult- 
hood, for  good  or  ill.  For  some  it  is 
knowledge  gained.  For  others  it  is  inno- 
cence lost. 


Elliott  Anderson  was  in  Grade  12 
when  he  wrote  this  essay.  Elliott  is 
currently  in  Grade  13  at  Brockville 
Collegiate  Institute. 
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A New  Way  of  Thinking 


Aaron  Craig 

Entering  the  unhallowed  halls  of  North- 
ern Secondary  for  yet  another  school 
year  on  September  5,  1989, 1 discovered 
my  peers  abuzz.  Receiving  my  schedule, 
I learned  why.  There  it  was:  Day  1,  Peri- 
od 2.  Our  Grade  12,  Level  6 math  class 
had  the  name  “Kusnir”  written  beside  it. 
We  had  expected  Maclean  or  Hall. 
Instead,  we  were  faced  with  an  unknown 
quantity.  An  X factor.  We  walked  into 
the  class  to  find  ...  no  one.  The  front  of 
the  class  lay  vacant,  teasing  us.  Near  the 
end  of  the  20  minute  period,  a lean, 
tanned  hippie  walked  into  class  carrying 
a blue  thermos  full  of  coffee  and  a stack 
of  papers.  He  had  mid-back  length 
brown  hair  and  a beard  to  match.  Wear- 
ing faded  jeans  and  a T-shirt,  he  looked 
out  of  place  in  this  preppie  gifted  class. 
He  sat  down  on  the  teacher’s  desk  and 
said,  “We’re  not  getting  anything  done 
today.  I was  brought  in  from  out  of  town 
to  teach  you  guys.  By  the  way,  my  name 
is  Steve,  not  Mr.  Kusnir.  See  you  tomor- 
row.’’ Our  shock  was  mild  compared  to 
what  would  follow. 

The  next  day  we  chose  our  seats  care- 
fully. This  class  included  the  best  and  the 
brightest  that  Northern  had  to  offer.  I sat 
with  the  drama  crowd.  Steve  came  in  and 
started  handing  out  packages,  explaining 
how  things  would  be  done.  On  the  top 
sheet  was  the  statement,  “You  will 
receive  no  marks.”  In  the  Steve  Kusnir 
marking  scheme,  he  would  keep  track  of 


numerical  marks  (for  report  cards),  but 
when  marking  tests,  he  would  tell  us 
what  we  did  wrong  or  right  based  on  a 
cryptic  code.  “FR”  signified  faulty  rea- 
soning. “BOL”  was  bologna.  In  cases  of 
extreme  “BOL,”  we  would  receive  an 
“SCH,”  for  Schneider’s  premium  brand 
bologna. 

Naturally,  there  were  those  who  dis- 
sented. They  dropped  down  to  a lower 
level  class.  We  began  the  year  by  learn- 
ing what  we  knew.  According  to  Steve, 
we  knew  six  things:  number,  arc,  point, 
ray,  line  segment,  and  set.  From  these 
six,  we  would  work  our  way  through 
definitions  and  proofs,  ending  up  where 
the  other  Grade  12s  did.  The  difference 
was  that  we  were  doing  it  the  hard  way. 
Using  what  we  knew,  we  began  to  prove 
Euclid’s  theorems.  Another  teacher 
would  have  let  us  use  them  without 
knowing  where  they  came  from  or  why 
they  worked.  We  then  ventured  into  the 
fields  of  non-Euclidean  and  Hyperbolic 
geometry,  where  we  finished  first  term. 
Second  term  was  devoted  to  trigonome- 
try. We  again  started  with  what  we  knew 
to  prove  what  we  didn’t.  Third  term  was 
mostly  spent  watching  “Twin  Peaks”  and 
discussing  the  symbolism. 

As  the  year  went  on,  we  began  to 
think  about  what  we  knew  and  what  we 
didn’t.  When  do  parallel  lines  meet  and 
when  do  they  get  further  apart?  We 
learned  to  view  the  world  as  Platonists. 
We  learned  about  crystals  and  faith  heal- 
ing and  the  Arizona  desert.  We  learned 
not  to  rely  on  marks  to  measure  our- 
selves. Steve  did  allow  one  indicator  of 
how  we  stood  in  relation  to  the  class.  For 


each  standard  deviation  above  the  mean, 
he  would  stamp  a bunny  rabbit  on  the 
page. 

True  to  his  word,  Steve  kept  track  of 
marks  and  had  them  ready  for  our  report 
cards.  Our  exam  was  also  marked  tradi- 
tionally. Not  surprisingly,  the  class  fared 
better  on  the  exam  than  we  had  expected. 
In  this  class  I received  my  lowest  ever 
mark  for  math,  77  percent;  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  I wrote  my 
SATs  and  scored  800  on  the  math. 

I don’t  begrudge  the  30-odd  people 
who  dropped  down  to  Level  5 math  so 
they  could  coast  for  a year.  Instead,  I feel 
sorry  for  them.  They  missed  a year  of 
enlightenment. 

This  fall,  Steve  confided  in  me  that 
the  establishment  is  trying  to  break  him. 
This  year’s  crop  of  overachievers  has 
complained  to  their  guidance  counsellors 
and  vice-principals  so  vehemently  that 
the  principal  is  ordering  him  to  give 
numerical  marks.  According  to  Steve,  “If 
they  want  to  make  me  do  less  work,  so 
that  the  students  learn  less,.fine  with  me. 
But  it  seems  silly.”  The  “Kusnir  Sur- 
vivors, 89/90”  are  planning  to  fight. 


Aaron  Craig  was  in  Grade  13  at 
Northern  Secondary  School  when  he 
entered  the  Essay  Contest  last  year. 
This  year,  Aaron  is  a freshman  at 
Yale  University. 


A Great  Moment  in  Learning 


J.  P.  Restoule 


Perhaps  the  most  important  lessons  are 
not  the  ones  learned  in  a classroom.  The 
ones  gained  through  experience  outside 
of  school  can  radically  alter  one’s  out- 
look and  behaviour,  leaving  an  indelible 
mark. 

It  was  an  icy  November  day  when 
Serena  and  I were  walking  home  from 
school.  We  had  a similar  sense  of 
humour,  part  of  which  involved  laughing 
at  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Sometimes 
we’d  go  to  the  mall  just  to  watch  people, 
most  often  to  laugh  at  the  children  who 
dropped  their  ice  cream,  women  who 
spilled  coffee  on  themselves,  men  that 
slipped  on  a recently  mopped  floor,  or 


people  who  knocked  products  off  shelves 
completely  by  accident.  But  that  was  on 
weekends  and  this  was  a school  day.  We 
were  making  our  way  down  the  slippery 
sidewalk  when  we  spotted  an  elderly 
lady  trying  to  keep  her  balance  on  the 
particularly  icy  patch  of  road  that  stood 
between  her  and  her  home.  Needless  to 
say,  my  friend  and  I were  getting  a kick 
out  of  the  display  before  us. 

The  lady  took  a step  onto  the  road  and 
teetered  to  one  side.  She  quickly  took  a 
second  frenzied  step  to  avoid  falling 
over.  She  repeated  these  frail  attempts  to 
stay  upright,  much  to  our  delight,  until 
halfway  across  the  street,  where  she 
crashed  to  the  ground.  We  started  laugh- 
ing. It  looked  so  funny. 


Until  she  tried  to  get  up.  She  tried  to 
lift  herself  from  the  slick  pavement,  but 
every  time  she  attempted  to  pick  herself 
up,  her  hand  would  slip  and  she  would 
fall  back  down.  She  kept  struggling  with 
the  black  ice,  but  could  not  support  her 
own  weight.  Our  laughter  stopped  and 
we  exchanged  worried  glances.  This 
woman  was  in  the  middle  of  an  ice-cov- 
ered road  would  not  be  able  to  move 
should  a car  come  hurtling  towards  her. 

Serena  and  I rushed  over  to  her  as 
quickly  as  was  possible  on  the  slithery 
surface,  and  it  took  the  combined 
strength  of  both  of  us  to  pick  her  up.  We 
stumbled  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
carrying  the  lady  between  us,  practically 
dragging  her.  We  helped  her  reach  her 
front  door  and  rang  the  doorbell.  The 
man  who  answered  examined  us  and 
then  looked  at  the  woman  and  let  out  a 
sigh  of  relief.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
watching  her  (she  was  quite  weak  or 
sick),  but  she  had  slipped  away.  By  the 
tension  he  displayed,  we  could  tell  he 
had  been  worried.  But  now  he  was  over- 
joyed. With  a tear  in  his  eye,  he  thanked 
us  both  and  shook  our  hands  so  heartily 
we  nearly  fell  on  the  icy  doorstep. 

Serena  and  I returned  to  the  street  and 
walked  in  silence  to  my  house.  After  we 
arrived,  we  remained  silent  for  some 
time. 


J.  P.  Restoule  was  a Grade  13  student 
at  Orangeville  District  Secondary 
School  when  he  submitted  this  essay. 
J.  P.  is  currently  a freshman  at  the 
University  of  Windsor. 
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Young  Orbit  Writers 


Night  Train 


Eyal  Grundstein 


Guitar  playing  loudly. 

Train  roaring  loudly. 

Guitar  playing  beautiful  sounds. 

Train  coming  closer. 

Train  horn  blowing. 

Come  on  train,  get  me. 

But  the  train  makes  an  emergency  turn 
and  the  last  of  its  sounds  echo  in  the 
wilderness.  Nothing  more  is  heard.  Only 
swear  words  bursting  from  Christina. 

Christina  loved  the  guitar;  it  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  keep  her  happy. 
Playing  the  low  E or  the  high  E,  she 
didn’t  mind.  She  thought  she  was  better 
than  all  those  tattooed,  long  haired  guys 
on  the  cover  of  Rolling  Stone. 

And  so  did  her  boyfriend,  and  when 
she  got  a record  deal  he  decided  to  take 


her  on  a camping  trip.  “Just  me  and 
you,”  he  said.  Now  it  was  only  Christina, 
all  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

“AAAGGGHHH!  screamed  Christi- 
na. A spider  was  crawling  down  her 
back.  “For  god’s  sake.  I’m  sick  of  this 
place!”  She  picked  up  her  guitar.  She 
was  going  to  sit  on  the  rusty  tracks  and 
play  her  guitar  until  a train  came. 

“Love,  what  does  it  mean?”  she  sang. 

A train  was  racing  down  the  tracks.  A 
drop  of  rain  hit  Christina’s  hair. 

“Oh,  is  it  all  worthwhile?” 

The  train  was  blowing  its  horn. 

“Should  I just  let  go?” 

The  train  was  trying  to  stop. 

A screech. 

“Are  you  crazy,  ma’am?  What  the 
hell  are  you  doing  on  the  tracks?  I could 
have  killed  you!”  yelled  the  driver. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  stopped.  You 
should  have  killed  me!” 


“Why?” 

“Cause  I’m  sick  of  spiders.” 

Then  the  driver  realized  that  this 
woman  was  alone  in  the  wilderness,  with 
no  money,  no  car,  no  food.  He  took 
Christina  to  one  of  the  cars  and  came 
back  to  the  driver’s  booth.  He  started  up 
the  train. 

Nothing  happened. 

He  tried  starting  it  up  again. 

Nothing  happened. 

Then  he  heard  a guitar  playing. 

And  a voice. 

Then  the  train  moved. 

Back  to  the  city. 


Eyal  Grundstein  wrote  this  story  two 
years  ago  when  he  was  11  years  old  and 
in  Grade  6 at  Huron  Street  School  in 
Toronto.  He  is  now  in  Grade  8,  and  he 
continues  to  write  stories. 
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cultures,  and  cultural  memberships  as 
well  as  social  and  political  meanings, 
personal  voice,  and  national  identity. 
These  are  issues  to  which  teachers  need 
to  give  their  sustained  attention  in  all 
schools,  especially  those  which  are  cen- 
tres of  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity. 

The  diverse  social,  cultural,  and  lin- 
guistic configuration  of  Canadian  cities 
suggests  that  new  linguistic  ecologies 
and  literacies  are  being  created  in  our 
schools,  and  we  have  very  little  informa- 
tion on  what  they  actually  look  like,  let 
alone  the  attitudes,  concerns,  values  and 
issues  that  are  embedded  in  these  institu- 
tions (Maguire,  1989a).  What  does  this 
mean  for  whole  language  teachers  who 
teach  bilingual  children  and/or  teach  in 
bilingual,  “dual  track”  schools?  The 
questions  and  answers  are  both  complex 
and  political.  Should  teachers  look  for 
similarities  or  differences  in  language 
use  among  bilingual  children? 

One  basic  question  is  whether  lan- 
guage learning  in  a second  language  is 
all  that  different  from  language  learning 
in  a first  language  (Maguire,  1987).  Sue 
Ervin-Tripp  (1974,  p.  Ill)  points  out 
that  “it  has  long  been  believed  that  there 
is  a fundamental  difference  between  first 
and  second  language  learning  [that  is]  so 
deep  it  is  pointless  to  develop  a common 
theory.”  She  attributes  the  existence  of 
this  belief  to  differences  in  purpose, 
method  and  focus  of  the  two  respective 
research  traditions,  mother  tongue 
research  and  second  language  research. 
For  example,  research  on  first  language 
learning  has  usually  been  conducted  in 
natural  settings  where  language  is 
learned,  but  not  taught,  only  as  a by- 
product of  functional  and  communicative 
needs  (Harste,  et  al.,  1983).  Research  on 
second  language  learning  has  almost 
entirely  occurred  in  classrooms  or  situa- 
tions where  language  is  taught  formally 
and  where  language  structure  rather  than 
communicative  intent  is  the  focus  of 
attention  (Ervin-Tripp,  1974,  pp.  Hi- 
ll?). 

There  exists  a large  corpus  of  research 
evidence  in  bilingual  education,  be  it  the 
expansive  data  basis  of  French  Immer- 
sion, its  many  forms  and  functions,  or 
the  research  on  Teaching  English  as  Sec- 
ond Language.  However,  very  little  of  it 
has  been  directly  useful  to  classroom 
teachers  in  helping  them  understand 


what  bilingual  children  actually  do,  per- 
ceive, value,  or  think  in  home  and  school 
contexts.  Little  has  focussed  on  helping 
teachers  develop  sensible  evaluative 
tools  for  capturing  bilingual  children’s 
attitudes,  experiences,  perceptions,  and 
proficiencies  over  time.  Little  research 
has  been  directed  to  uncovering  where 


. . . new  linguistic 
ecologies  are  being 
created  in  our  schools, 
and  we  have  very  little 
information  on  what 
they  actually  look  like. . . 


bilingual  children  do  and  might  position 
themselves  between  two  languages  and 
cultures.  Thus,  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  helping  second  language  teachers 
derive  a coherent  theory  of  language  and 
learning  in  a first  and  second  language, 
as  well  as  a coherent  pedagogy,  which  is 
built  on  creating  purposeful,  authentic 
literacy  events  and  language  learning 
experiences  for  the  bilingual  children  in 
their  classrooms.  How  might  we  pro- 
ceed? 

Looking  for  the  Evidence 
from  Our  Best  Informants 

We  might  take  our  lead  from  our  best 
informants  — children  themselves. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  from 
whole  language  theorists  in  first  lan- 
guage learning  and  teaching  that  children 
are  linguistically  resourceful  and  creative 
as  language  users.  They  have  good  social 
radar  and  a particular  knack  for  using 
and  turning  language  back  upon  itself  to 
make  sense  of  their  worlds  and  to  see 
what  language  can  accomplish  (Maguire, 
1991).  Whole  language  theory  assumes  a 
social  constructivist  perspective  in  which 
learners  are  actively  and  authentically 
engaged  in  making  meaning. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  a few 
years  ago  when  I was  preparing  an  open- 
ing address  for  a group  of  Micronesian 
teachers  that  I would  be  working  with  on 
the  island  of  Pohnpei.  I recall  the  time  I 
was  working  on  the  lanai  of  my  best 
friend  Lynda,  in  Honolulu,  the  day 


before  I was  to  depart  for  Pohnpei.  I 
asked  her  five  year  old  daughter,  who 
was  watching  me  write,  the  following 
question:  “What  should  I say  to  these 
teachers?”  Here’s  a record  of  our  dia- 
logue. Implicit  in  it  is  the  issue  of  social 
convention  and  personal  invention. 

Leilana:  What  are  you  writing? 

Mary:  I’m  writing  a talk  for  a group  of 
Micronesian  teachers.  I’m  going  to 
Pohnpei  tomorrow  and  I need  to  talk 
with  them  about  how  kids  learn  lan- 
guages and  how  teachers  can  best  help 
them  learn.  What  do  you  think  I should 
say? 

Leilana:  [snuggled  up  on  a chair  beside 
me,  paused  for  a few  seconds  while  I 
continued  to  write] 

‘‘Well  ...  / think  ...  / think  you  should 
start  by  saying  “Hello  teachers,  I hope 
you  have  a very  good  day  while  I’m 
telling  you  these  things  about  the  chil- 
dren um  ...  your  children.’’ 

Mary:  Okay.  Anything  else  you  think  or 
feel  I should  tell  them  ? 

Leilana:  Well,  you  should  say.  Um.  Let’ s 
see  . . . say  . . . say  . . . some  learn  fast  and 
some  learn  slow  ...  You  know,  I don’t 
always  understand  when  my  teacher 
does  spelling  ...  um  ...  say  . . . but  all  kids 
really  want  to  learn  and  remember.  And 
remember  to  say  it  all  in  Micronese  and 
tell  them  to  be  nice  to  kids. 

Mary:  But  I don’t  know  Micronese. 

Leilana:  That’s  okay.  Just  ask  someone 
when  you  get  there,  they’ll  tell  ya,  they’ll 
know  ...  and  tell  ya  what  you  want  to 
say. 

Reflecting  back  on  Leilana’ s words 
now  some  years  later,  I see  that  she  was 
turning  language  back  upon  itself.  In  her 
use  of  the  phrase,  “the  children  and  your 
children”  and  choice  of  the  present  tense, 
I see  how  she  positioned  me  within  the 
social  realities  of  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  Micronesians  before  I had 
even  arrived  in  Pohnpei. 

She  forewarned  me  that  it  is  helpful 
and  courteous  to  speak  the  languages  of 
the  speech  communities  in  which  you 
work.  She  had  not,  nor  had  I,  differenti- 
ated the  many  systems  of  languages,  ver- 
continued  on  next  page 
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naculars  and  dialects,  available  as 
resources  to  Micronesian  teachers.  How- 
ever, she  had  differentiated  language  as  a 
system  that  is  used  in  particular  contexts 
and  has  differentiated  informal  and  for- 
mal uses. 

I frequently  talk  and  write  about  how 
“language  operates  as  a system” 
(Maguire,  1989a).  Understanding  how 
different  languages  impinge  as  systems 
on  children’s  consciousness  is  something 
we  need  to  know  more  about.  We  espe- 
cially need  comparative  evidence 
gleaned  from  both  inside  and  outside 
classroom  and  school  contexts.  Lan- 
guage and  learning  exist  within  the 
socio-political  linguistic  and  cultural  and 
personal  realities  in  which  children  live 
(Maguire,  1989,  1988).  The  Budapest 
scenario  demonstrates  that  bilingual  chil- 
dren are  natural  linguistic  explorers  and 
creators  of  language  and  are  potentially 
our  best  informants  for  helping  us  under- 
stand a complex  phenomenon  — the 
nexus  between  bilingualism  and  bicultur- 
alism  in  different  contexts.  Bilingual 
children,  like  Lisa,  are  aware  that  there 
are  speech  communities  other  than  their 
own. 

What  might  this  mean  for  classroom 
teachers  who  teach  children  growing  up 
in  urban,  metropolitan,  suburban,  rural, 
or  remote  areas,  and  who  cannot  be  said 
to  belong  to  a simple  mainstream  speech 
community  or  print  environment  as  the 
terms  have  been  traditionally  understood 
in  a homogeneous  linguistic  society?  For 
me,  it  means  that  classrooms  themselves 
must  become  sites  for  children’s  lan- 
guage use  and  culture-making  other  than 
the  mainstream  languages  and  cultures  of 
English  and  French.  Children  derive  any 
language  system  from  what  they  experi- 
ence of  it  (Maguire,  1989b). 

Collecting  Linguistic  and 
Cultural  Evidence 

There  is  a need  for  teachers  to  keep  run- 
ning records  of  what  bilingual  children 
say  and  do.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
light  of  increasingly  conservative  forces 
pushing  for  national  testing,  a national 
curriculum,  and  homogeneity  in  what 
teachers  teach  and  what  children  learn. 
At  the  same  time,  demographic  trends 
promise  to  make  the  socio-cultural  con- 
figuration of  our  classrooms  increasingly 
multilingual  and  multicultural.  It  is 
important  for  teachers  to  stand  back, 
observe,  and  collect  their  own  linguistic 
and  cultural  evidence  of  children’s  lan- 


FIGURE 2.  Journal  Entry  — Student- 
Teacher  Dialogue  on  Speaking  Polish. 


guage  and  learning.  How  might  they  do 
this?  Let’s  look  at  the  example  of  Laurel 
Chin,  a Chinese-Jamaican  teacher  who 
reflects  on  what  two  excerpts  from  stu- 
dent dialogue  journals  mean  to  her.  In 
response  to  the  first  (see  Figure  2),  she 
writes: 

The  first  child  lets  me,  her  teacher,  know 
that  she  knows  Polish  which  she  often 
speaks  at  home.  She  also  informs  me  of 
her  discovery  about  Ukrainian  which  she 
found  out  from  speaking  to  classmates. 
She  assumes  that  I,  the  teacher,  speak  a 
language  other  than  English,  since  she 
observed  that  a knowledge  of  two  or 
three  languages  seems  to  be  the  norm  in 
this  class.  Some  of  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  children  in  the  class  are  Chinese, 
Erench,  Greek,  Gujarati,  Italian,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Swahili  and  Ukrainian. 


FIGURE  3.  Journal  Entry  — Student-Teacher  Dialogue  on  Speaking  Chinese. 
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In  response  to  the  second  child  (see  Fig- 
ure 3),  Laurel  writes: 

The  second  child  took  the  opportunity  to 
scold  me  for  not  knowing  a language 
system  which  she  expected  me  to  know  as 
a Chinese  Jamaican.  She  had  seen  me 
shopping  in  China  town  and  she  knew 
that  I had  some  Chinese  roots.  There- 
fore, she  was  quite  disappointed  with  me. 
Her  instant  lesson  in  Chinese  demon- 
strates her  ability  to  switch  between  two 
extremely  different  written  codes  — an 
amazing  feat  for  a first  grader.  She  is 
aware  of  the  conventions  of  directionali- 
ty from  left  to  right  while  her  writing  in 
Chinese  reads  vertically. 

Through  her  own  study  of  bilingual  chil- 
dren’s  invented  spelling  in  her  class- 
room, Chin  (1991)  documents  that  when 
they  are  given  freedom  to  invent  in  the 
daily  writing  of  dialogue  journals,  they 
learn  to  construct  the  written  language 
system  for  themselves  and  use  conven- 
tional spelling.  Chin  learned  a lot  about 
the  children’s  language  and  learning  and 
cultures  — evidence  that  she  could  com- 
municate and  demonstrate  to  administra- 
tors and  parents. 

We  need  more  reliable  and  authentic 
information  from  bilingual  and  multilin- 
gual classrooms  if  any  far  reaching,  sen- 
sible decisions  about  bilingualism  and 
bilingual  education  can  be  made.  Some 
second  language  as  well  as  mother 
tongue  teachers  have  begun  to  do  just 
that.  For  example,  Marie  Victoire  Pringle 
(1986)  conducted  her  own  study  of 
Grade  1 children’s  writing  development 
in  her  French  Immersion  classroom.  She 
said  that  she  endeavoured  “to  create  a 
rich  and  dynamic  workshop  for  the  stu- 
dents, presenting  as  many  opportunities 
for  self  expression  as  possible.  Dance, 
mime,  puppetry  all  play  a role  in  their 
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FIGURE  4.  “Les  animots  de  la  lune.” 

daily  routines  and  to  their  frame  of  refer- 
ence’’ (p.  28). 

Pringle  admits  that  studying  her  chil- 
dren’s writing  was  fascinating,  for  it 
revealed  facets  of  young  children’s  lan- 
guage development  which  she  had  not 
previously  considered  despite  her  20 
years  of  teaching  primary  education.  She 
was  able  to  document  that  the  children’s 
creative  spirit  was  much  in  evidence  as 
illustrated  in  Stephen’s  story  “Les  ani- 
mots de  la  lune.’’  (see  Figure  4.) 

The  children’s  written  texts  discussed 
thus  far  do  what  texts  and  language  are 
supposed  to  do  — open  worlds  of  possi- 
bilities and  possible  relationships.  Chil- 
dren subjectively  locate  themselves  in 
the  language  and  culture  of  school  as 
well  as  the  language  and  culture  of  their 
homes.  However,  despite  the  consider- 


able body  of  important  work  on  children 
of  ethnolinguistic  minority  backgrounds 
(Cummins,  1986),  little  has  focussed  on 
the  kinds  of  literacy  events  and  class- 
room learning  environments  that  will 
ensure  success  rather  than  failure.  One 
place  to  start  is  to  examine  the  ways  in 
which  social  interactions  of  bilingual 
children  and  their  teachers  influence  and 
are  influenced  by  the  use  of  written 
materials  in  classrooms. 

I would  like  to  contrast  the  previous 
written  texts  with  the  fragmented,  linear, 
skills  approach  to  written  language  that  I 
still  see  being  used  in  some  second  lan- 
guage classrooms.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing written  samples  in  Figures  5 and  6. 

These  samples  explicitly  point  to  how 
some  programs  and  teaching  practices 
seriously  underestimate  the  linguistic 
creativity  and  resourcefulness  of  young 
bilingual  children  and  reduce  teaching 
and  learning  to  the  organization  of  tasks, 
practice  exercises,  and  procedures  as 
opposed  to  creating  meaningful,  authen- 
tic literacy  events.  The  written  texts  in 
Figures  1 through  4 are  all  child  initiated 
and  self  generated.  The  written  texts  in 
Figures  5 and  6 are  teacher  directed,  con- 
trolled, and  assessed  for  comprehensible 
input  and  output.  In  this  latter  context, 
the  teacher  functions  in  the  role  of  a cus- 
todian of  children’s  literacy  accomplish- 
ments. In  the  former  context,  the 
children  are  in  charge  of  their  literacy 
and  learning. 

Surely,  second  language  learning  is 
more  than  getting  the  right  comprehensi- 
ble input  and  the  role  of  the  second  lan- 
guage teacher  is  more  than  being  a 
language  monitor.  What  I see  frequently 
confronting  learners  in  school  is  the  task 
of  making  passive  that  which  should  be 
an  active  process  of  engaging  with 
continued  on  next  page 
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MAGUIRE  continued 


. . . perhaps  more  and  different  voices  will  be  heard. 


authentic  written  texts  and  language. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  comrhunica- 
tive  approach  and  its  materials  (Krashen, 
1981),  I see  the  worlds  of  meaning  and 
intention  of  bilingual  children  in  many 
second  language  classrooms  in  Quebec 
reduced  to  a series  of  short,  linear  activi- 
ties completed  within  a timed  sequence. 

While  it  may  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  second  language  teachers  to  be 
multilingual,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  them  to  demonstrate  a profession- 
al friendliness  and  curiosity  in  their 
responses  to  the  young  learner’s  literacy 
intentions  and  accomplishments,  espe- 
cially when  children’s  views  of  literacy 
and  literacy  practices  at  home  may  not 


“Bilingualism  provides 
us  with  a window  on 
thousands  of  young 
people  poised  between 
two  languages  and 
between  two  cultures.” 


be  the  same  as  mainstream  literacy  prac- 
tices or  their  own.  This  involves  more 
than  a particular  method,  technique,  or 
procedure  such  as  conferencing,  peer 
editing,  or  responding  to  literature  in 
small  groups.  It  involves  more  than 
teachers  guiding  bilingual  children 
through  carefully  timed,  linear  sequences 
of  activities.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  what  teachers  and  children  select 
out  of  their  teaching-learning  environ- 
ments and  bring  within  their  focussed 
attention  and  how  they  reflect  on  the 
social  meaning  of  their  selections.  How- 
ever, teachers  need  time  to  reflect. 

Here  is  where  the  Teacher-Researcher 
Movement  and  the  Whole  Language 
Approach  offer  some  promising  direc- 
tions for  developing  a coherent  theory  of 
second  language  learning  and  teaching. 
Far  too  much  attention  has  been  spent  on 
teaching,  on  developing  formalized 
approaches,  and  on  creating  material. 
The  focus  on  teaching  has  also  been  at 
the  expense  of  helping  teachers  under- 
stand how  bilingual  and  ethnolinguistic 


minority  children  learn  at  home  and  at 
school  from  their  cultural  perspectives 
and  endow  their  literacy  practices  in  both 
their  mother  tongue  and  second  language 
with  positive  social  meanings. 

Jane  Miller  (1983)  provides  an  inter- 
esting and  positive  perspective  on  bilin- 
gualism in  her  book  Many  Voices.  She 
writes,  “Bilingualism  provides  us  with  a 
window  on  thousands  of  young  people 
poised  not  only  between  home  and 
school  but  between  two  languages  and 
between  two  cultures.  They  are  poised, 
not  stranded  and  their  position  is  mobile” 
(1983,  p.  191).  When  both  teachers  and 
parents  start  from  the  position  of  viewing 
literacy  from  children’s  viewpoints,  per- 
haps many  more  and  different  voices 
will  be  heard. 
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Kittye  Copeland 

Head  Teacher,  Stephens  Elementary 
Children’s  School,  Columbia,  Missouri 

Whole  language  embraces  classrooms 
that  are  communities  of  readers  and 
writers  using  the  power  of  working 
together  and  helping  each  other  under- 
stand life. 

Whole  language  pleads  for  noncompeti- 
tive classrooms  that  make  learning  the 
real  purpose  of  the  school.  Instead  of 
comparing  oneself  to  others,  students 
collaborate. 

Whole  language  is  built  on  children’s 
interests,  self-respect,  and  respect  for 
each  other.  Students  have  authentic  pur- 
poses for  reading  and  writing  and  above 
all  an  appreciation  of  lifelong  learning. 

The  multi-age  classroom  demonstrates 
all  of  these  whole  language  principles.  In 
it  children  return  to  a community  which 
places  learning  in  a stable,  life-like  envi- 
ronment. Children  develop  a sense  of 
family  when  they  are  in  the  same  class 
with  many  of  the  same  children  and 
teachers  year  after  year.  The  students’ 
sense  of  tradition  and  ritual  are  devel- 
oped through  the  continuity  of  the  group. 
Little  time  has  to  be  spent  each  Septem- 
ber establishing  routines  and  expecta- 
tions. The  community  merely  renews 
what  has  been  established,  making 
changes  for  new  members,  new  materi- 
als, or  different  conditions  due  to  the 
whole  group’s  reflections. 

The  following  story  illustrates  the 
positive  components  that  enhance  the 
learning  in  my  Kindergarten  to  sixth 
grade  classroom. 

Katie  read  her  piece  “The  Legend  of 
Black  Pea”  at  author’s  circle,  in  order  to 
get  suggestions  to  help  her  along  in  her 
work.  After  the  children  listened  to 
Katie’s  reading,  their  suggestions 
flowed.  Some  ideas  were: 

“Have  Black  Pea  learn  to  fly  without 
wings.” 

“Help  him  learn  to  be  happy  without 
wings.” 


Making 

Your 

Eiffel  Tower 
Sturdier 

LIFE  IN 

THE  MULTI-AGE 
CLASSROOM 


“Have  a bird  carry  him.” 

“Make  him  go  on  a quest  to  earn  his 
wings.” 

Katie  took  notes  of  their  comments. 
She  did  not  discriminate  against  sugges- 
tions because  of  the  age  of  the  child 
making  the  suggestion.  In  fact,  Katie, 
aged  ten,  decided  on  the  suggestion 
made  by  six-year-old  Eoghan.  Black  Pea 
went  on  a quest. 

Benefits  for  the  Children 

Children  benefit  from  the  mixed  ages  in 
numerous  ways.  When  talking  to  them, 
the  children  reveal  varying  reasons  for 
valuing  the  program: 

• It  gives  me  real  reasons  to  read  to 
other  children,  for  instance  a younger 
child  who’s  just  learning. 

• It  gives  me  a reason  to  write,  you 
know,  like  a secretary  taking  dictation 
for  someone  who  needs  the  help. 

• [It  allows  you  to]  not  worry  about 
what  you  play  with.  I’m  eleven  but 
still  love  toy  cars,  so  I have  an  excuse 
when  I’m  helping  with  a younger 
child. 

• The  older  kids  tell  me  bigger,  more 
grown-up  words  when  they  help  me 
revise  my  stories,  like  enormous 
instead  of  big,  so  my  vocabulary  is 
better. 

Benefits  for  the  Teacher 

Teachers  see  the  benefits  in  other  terms. 
Many  children  have  been  harmed 
because  of  the  grade-level  myth  that 
drives  most  curricula.  Studies  on  re- 
tention show  a high  drop-out  rate  for 
students  who  have  been  held  back. 


Multi-age  groupings  do  away  with  the 
worry  of  “keeping  on  grade  level.”  Stu- 
dents have  entered  our  program  after 
being  labelled  “behind  grade  level”  or 
“learning  disabled”  in  their  traditional 
first  or  second  grade  class.  Once  these 
children  are  no  longer  in  an  environment 
that  judges  them  to  be  deficient,  they 
begin  to  value  reading  and  writing.  They 
become  competent,  literate,  enthusiastic 
learners. 

Children  in  multi-age  classrooms  help 
each  other  because  of  the  sense  of  a fam- 
ily of  learners  that  develops.  Learning  is 
treated  as  a natural  activity  of  life,  not 
something  that  is  done  only  at  school  to 
please  the  grown-ups  or  to  compete  with 
the  other  students  in  the  class. 

Students’  levels  of  maturity  and  lead- 
ership increase  when  given  opportunities 
to  help  someone  else  learn.  The  children 
draw  on  earlier  learning  experiences  to 
help  others  who  have  not  had  the  same 
opportunities.  Peer  teaching  is  valuable 
because  it  benefits  both  partners  in  the 
learning  proeess.  Other  children’s  ideas 
influence  the  understanding  of  new  con- 
cepts. By  allowing  peers  to  be  in  charge, 
children  can  develop  responsibility, 
kindness,  friendliness,  diplomacy,  lan- 
guage skills,  and,  above  all,  self-respect. 
They  learn  what  they  can  and  can’t  do, 
and  they  feel  confident  and  comfortable 
about  seeking  the  help  they  need. 

Multi-age  classrooms  and  whole  lan- 
guage programs  make  learning  a part  of 
life.  They  value  and  nurture  each  indi- 
vidual regardless  of  age  or  ability  level. 
Having  been  part  of  a community  that 
helps  members  respect,  understand,  and 
appreciate  each  other,  our  students  will 
be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  developing  a positive  and  productive 
society. 

“/  think  that  if  you  move  that  brace  back 
at  least  an  inch,  your  Eiffel  Tower  will  be 
sturdier,”  suggests  Tara.  Without  hesita- 
tion, Lara  takes  the  suggestion,  which 
does  the  job.  The  adults  observing  com- 
ment, “How  wonderful  it  is  to  have  older 
children  guide  the  younger  ones.”  I smile: 
you  see,  Tara  is  nine  and  Lara  is  twelve. 
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Evaluation  Resources  For  Your  Classroom 


Reading  and  Responding: 
Evaluation  Resources  for 
Your  Classroom 

Five  reproducible  books  which  include: 

• suggestions  that  encourage  the  evalua- 
tion of  authentic  achievements  in  read- 
ing, accompanied  by  reproducible  forms 

• guidelines  for  introducing,  discussing, 
extending  and  scoring  students'  respons- 
es to  the  reading  selections 


Authors:  Dr.  Sharon  Jeroski 

Faye  Brownlie,  M.  Ed. 

Linda  Kaser,  M.  Ed. 

If  you  are  concerned  about 

enhancing  students’  attitudes  and 
values,  involving  parents  in  the  learn- 
ing process  and  promoting  authentic 
achievements  in  reading  with  success- 
ful evaluation  practices,  order  Reading 
and  Responding:  Evaluation 
Resources  for  Your  Classroom 


• suggestions  for  communicating  with 
parents  and  involving  students  in  their 
own  reading  development 


Reading  and  Responding:  Evaluation 
Resources  for  Your  Classroom 


Primary 

17-603105-7 

$59.95 

Late  Primary 

17-603106-5 

$59.95 

4 

17-603107-3 

$59.95 

5 

17-603108-1 

$59.95 

6 

17-603 109-X 

$59.95 

Nelson  Canada 
1120  Birchmount  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIK  5G4 
(416)  752-9100 


Classroom-Based 

Assessment 


Jenelle  Mitchell 

TeacherlPrincipal,  Belgravia 
Elementary  School,  Edmonton 
Public  Schools,  Alberta 

For  the  past  few  months  I have  been  on 
leave  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board  studying  the  evaluation  of  student 
learning.  I’d  like  to  share  two  reflections 
that  I arrived  at  during  that  study  period. 
The  first  is  about  making  assessment  and 
evaluation  procedures  congruent  with  a 
whole  language  classroom,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  about  trusting  yourself  as  a teach- 
er to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
learners  in  your  classroom. 

Congruency 

As  I modified  my  teaching  strategies  to 
reflect  changing  insights  about  language 
learning,  I began  to  notice  inconsisten- 
cies between  my  whole  language  learn- 
ing theory  and  my  assessment  practices. 
I didn’t  want  to  report  my  evaluation  of 
student  learning  in  language  arts  as  a sin- 
gle quantitative  or  qualitative  measure  — 
a reading  grade-level  equivalent,  an 
holistic  writing  score,  a percentage  or 
letter  grade.  I wanted  my  assessment  and 
evaluation  practices  to  be  congruent  with 
the  teaching  and  learning  actually  hap- 
pening in  my  classroom. 

The  first  step  in  achieving  congruency 
was  to  articulate  assumptions  about 
assessment  of  student  learning  that  were 
consistent  with  my  learning  theory. 
Those  assumptions  are  that  assessment 
should: 

1.  be  based  in  the  classroom 

2.  happen  at  the  same  time  as  teaching 
and  learning 

3.  focus  on  student  capabilities 

4.  reflect  student  learning  of  process  as 
well  as  product 

5.  reflect  the  complexity  of  all  the  out- 
comes of  learning 

6.  include  collaboration  between  student 
and  teacher 

7.  become  visible  to  others,  especially 
parents  and  students 


In  my  understanding  of  language 
learning  and  student  growth,  the  most 
important  focus  for  assessment  is  evi- 
dence of  a student’s  capabilities.  By 
capabilities,  I refer  to  those  areas  in  lan- 
guage and  in  learning  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  successful  and  confident.  I ask 
the  question:  What  is  the  student  capable 
of  and  what  is  the  evidence  of  those 
capabilities?  When  I look  for  capability 


“What  one  learns  via  the 
helping  relationship  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
learn  by  other  means” 

rather  than  weakness  a major  shift  occurs 
in  my  perception.  Assessment,  learning, 
and  teaching  become  congruent  when  the 
classroom  context  provides  a chance  for 
student  capabilities  to  be  demonstrated 
and  recorded. 

Kidwatching  Revisited 

Kidwatching  is  a wonderful,  user-friend- 
ly term  that  Yetta  Goodman  has  coined.  I 
have  been  exploring  this  concept  and  try- 
ing to  articulate  what  it  means  in  my 
classroom. 

Kidwatching  relies  upon  the  teacher 
as  the  tool  for  assessment.  Guba  and  Lin- 
coln in  Effective  Evaluation  (1981)  vali- 
date teachers’  ways  of  knowing:  “The 
shortcomings  of  human  beings  as  instru- 
ments are  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  quality  and  richness  of  the  data  they 
can  gather.”  As  a teacher,  my  ways  of 
knowing  are  grounded  in  my  collabora- 
tion with  students. 

Seymour  Sarason  in  The  Culture  of 
the  School  and  the  Problem  of  Change 
confirms  collaboration  as  a way  of 
knowing.  “What  one  learns  via  the  help- 
ing relationship  is  hard,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  learn  by  other  means.”  As  I work 
with  students  who  are  creating  and  learn- 
ing I am  able  to  discover  the  successes 
and  disappointments  of  each  learner.  I 
come  to  know  not  only  what  the  student 


does  on  a particular  task,  but  how  the 
student  responds  to  teaching  interven- 
tions. The  dynamics  of  change  through 
intervention  can  only  be  captured 
through  collaboration.  My  classroom 
practices  and  procedures  must  be  orga- 
nized to  support  teacher-student  collabo- 
ration. In  such  a classroom,  my  role  as 
participant-observer  will  enable  me  to 
record  the  complexity  and  richness  of  the 
teaching  and  learning. 

The  knowing  that  comes  from  stu- 
dent-teacher collaboration  is  revealed 
through  reflection.  Often  the  most  valu- 
able information  that  I have  had  about 
students  and  their  learning  was  contained 
“in  my  head,”  and  that  knowledge  was 
not  always  valued  by  me  or  the  evalua- 
tion “experts.”  A major  shift  takes  place 
when  I become  a reflective  practitioner 
and  document  through  written  narrative 
and  other  records  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom. 

My  previous  stance  for  keeping  anec- 
dotal records  was  total  objectivity.  The 
stance  of  reflective  practitioner  allows 
me  to  be  a learner  and  recorder  in  much 
the  same  way  an  ethnographer  works.  I 
use  the  tools  of  the  ethnographer  — tak- 
ing field  notes  and  analyzing  what  is 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  classroom  context 
and  the  individuality  of  the  learners.  I 
now  value  my  experiential  knowledge 
and  use  that  knowledge  to  reflect  on  my 
teaching  and  my  students’  learning. 

Classroom-based  assessment,  or  kid- 
watching, provides  complex  and  compre- 
hensive evidence  with  which  to  monitor 
and  demonstrate  student  learning.  It  is  a 
a record  of  each  learner’s  story  that  is 
created  from  the  student’s  performance 
in  context. 
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WHOLE 

LANGUAGE 


Whole  language  has  been  described 
extensively  (e.g.,  Altwerger,  Edelsky,  & 
Flores,  1987;  Goodman,  1986).  Even  so, 
the  descriptions  often  frustrate  teachers 
who  may  be  used  to  pre-packaged  mate- 
rial which  tells  them  exactly  what  to  do 
in  their  classrooms  and  how  to  do  it,  or 
who  may  be  faced  with  the  additional 
problem  of  having  to  demonstrate 
growth  with  measures  (such  as  standard- 
ized tests)  that  are  inconsistent  with  their 
classroom  practices.  In  my  view,  some 
of  the  frustation  also  has  to  do  with  the 
entanglement  of  “skills”  and  a “skills- 
based”  view  of  education  and  a “whole 
language”  view.  To  set  the  context  for 
one  possible  disentanglement  , I will 
briefly  outline  some  key  aspects  of 
whole  language. 

What  Is  Whole  Language? 

Weaver  (1990)  and  Altwerger  et  al. 
(1987)  suggest  that  whole  language  is  a 
philosophy  as  well  as  an  approach  to 
learning.  This  philosophy  forms  the 
“pedagogical  stance”  of  the  educator;  in 
other  words,  the  general  principles  and 
strategies  of  the  whole  language  teacher 
are  mirrored  in  the  actions  that  the  teach- 
er takes,  in  the  materials  the  teacher  uses 
in  the  classroom,  and  in  a “sensible” 
educational  environment  where  both 
children  and  teachers  learn  and  make 
sense  of  the  world  together. 

The  most  obvious  principle  of  whole 
language  is  that  language  learning  should 
involve  whole  language  as  opposed  to 
bits  and  pieces  like  those  often  found  in 
basal  workbooks  or  those  grocery-store 
“how  to”  books.  This  principle  is  based 
on  research  in  early  language  learning 
(see,  e.  g.,  Lindfors,  1987)  which  demon- 
strates that  the  great  majority  of  children 
learn  their  native  language  in  contexts 
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where  the  emphasis  is  on  meaning.  For 
example,  a mother  doesn’t  break  the 
word  “bottle”  into  sounds  or  even  sylla- 
bles when  a baby  says  “ba-ba”  but  keeps 
the  emphasis  on  communication  by 
replying  with  something  like  “You  want 
your  bottle?”  This  first  principle  gives 
birth  to  many  others. 

As  with  early  language  learning,  later 
language  learning  takes  place  most  easily 
in  purposeful  contexts  (Goodman,  1986). 
A purposeful  context  is  one  in  which 
people  communicate  to  get  things  done 
...  to  share  their  feelings  ...  to  react  to 
experiences  ...  to  make  sense  of  or  won- 
der at  their  experience.  Purposeful  con- 
texts are  ones  in  which  the  less 
experienced  or  less  knowledgeable  learn- 
er feels  secure  that  efforts  to  make  sense 
of  print,  oral  language,  and  other  symbol 
systems  will  be  accepted  with  the  same 
respect  and  “sureness  of  expectancy” 
that  the  parent  has  for  the  child  learning 
to  talk.  The  sureness  of  the  parent  is  not 
only  a belief  that  the  infant  is  trying  to 
communicate,  but  also  a sureness  that  the 


The  whole  language 
teacher  capitalizes  on 
children’s  interests  in 
and  early  attempts  at 
using  symbol  systems. 


infant  will  begin  to  use  language  forms 
conventionally. 

When  translated  to  the  whole  lan- 
guage classroom,  this  means  that  the 
teacher  creates  with  the  children  pur- 
poseful contexts  for  language  use.  The 
teacher  expects  that  all  children  will 
become  users  of  a variety  of  print  and 
visually  based  symbol  systems  and  will 
strive  towards  convention.  However,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  parent  of  the 
young  child  learning  to  talk  capitalizes 
on  the  utterances  of  their  child  as  an  evi- 
dence of  attempts  at  communication 
(even  when  those  attempts  are  far  from 
conventional  speech),  the  whole  lan- 
guage teacher  capitalizes  on  children’s 
interests  in  and  early  attempts  at  using 
symbol  systems.  The  whole  language 
teacher  does  not  leave  it  up  to  the  child 
alone  to  make  sense  of  the  symbols  but 
interacts  with  that  child  in  contexts  in 
which  interest  in  print  occurs  and  in 
which  print  is  used  for  some  purpose. 

This  means  that  insti;uction  is  not  a “one 
lesson  for  all  — one  response  from  all” 
approach. 

In  a particular  situation,  such  as  the 
hospital  centre  in  a Kindergarten  class- 
room, a child  might  say,  “I’m  going  to 
give  you  some  pills  to  make  you  better.” 

A teacher  “playing”  with  the  child  might 
capitalize  on  such  a moment  to  extend 
the  child’s  awareness  of  print  functions 
by  suggesting  that  the  child  write  out  the 
prescription  on  a small  pad.  In  another 
instance,  a student  may  consistently  min- 
imize character-description  in  writing, 
and  the  teacher  may  confer  with  the 
child,  perhaps  using  a favourite  selection  ( ) 
of  children’s  literature,  to  illustrate  char-  | 
acter  descriptions  and  to  suggest  that  this  ^ I 
might  be  something  the  child  can  work 
on.  In  another  instance,  a teacher  may 
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work  with  a group  who  are  orchestrating 
a dramatic  production  but  who  are 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  “blocking” 
as  an  organizational  tool  for  actors  and 
as  a means  of  considering  the  audience’s 
viewpoint. 

All  of  these  interactions  are  undertak- 
en with  the  view  that  students  have  a 
large  degree  of  authority  in  their  own 
learning.  Children  are  assumed  to  be  rea- 
soned in  their  learning  efforts;  such  rea- 
son is  accorded  respect.  The  teacher’s 
role,  as  one  who  may  have  more  knowl- 
edge in  an  area,  is  to  support  the  inde- 
pendent efforts  of  the  students  while 
opening  up  potential  worlds  for  them  to 
explore.  The  teacher  works  within  chil- 
dren’s “zone  of  proximal  development” 
to  help  move  them  towards  convention 
while  allowing  for  the  possibilities  of 
their  own  inventiveness. 

Given  these  descriptions  of  whole 
language,  it  should  be  clear  that  no  sin- 
gle manual  can  ever  contain  directions 
on  what  exactly  to  do  and  how  exactly  to 
do  it.  Teaching  in  a whole  language  pro- 
gram is  inevitably  bound  to  children  and 
to  the  classroom  context.  The  teacher, 
then,  has  to  develop  a repertoire  of 
strategies  to  draw  upon,  but  even  these 
are  selected  in  relation  to  the  specific  sit- 
uation. However,  this  is  not  eclecticism. 
A pedagogical  stance  such  as  that 
described  above  does  not  mean  “any- 
thing goes.”  Rather,  teaching  is  the  prin- 
cipled activity  of  a professional  who 
holds  a clear  and  articulated  position  on 
children’s  learning. 

What  Is  Skills-Based  Education? 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the 
1980s,  the  concepts  of  skills-based  edu- 
cation dominated  the  educational  litera- 
ture. Writers  such  as  Shannon  (1989) 
attribute  the  skill-based  educational 
movement  to  educational  psychologists 
such  as  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Thorndike  felt 
that  a science  of  education  was  possible 
and  set  about  to  create  one  by  trying  to 
create  laws  of  learning.  The  essence  of 
these  laws  of  learning  was  that  learning 
could  most  efficiently  occur  with  repeat- 
ed practice  of  carefully  sequenced  ele- 
ments. Such  learning  was  to  be  rewarded 
and  the  learning  of  each  element  was  to 
be  tested  (Goodman,  Shannon,  Freeman, 
& Murphy,  1988).  The  sequenced  list  of 
elements  to  be  learned  was  typically 
based  upon  the  results  of  a logical  analy- 


sis of  the  components  of  a complex 
activity  such  as  reading  (see,  e.  g., 
Greene  & Gray,  1946). 

In  what  now  might  be  described  as 
naivety,  but  at  the  time  appeared  to  be  an 
application  of  the  science  of  education, 
educationists  set  about  to  teach  the  com- 
ponents (or  skills)  one  by  one  and  typi- 
cally in  lieu  of  the  complex  activity.  Of 
course,  the  flaw  in  this  approach  was  the 
failure  of  skills  to  “transfer”  — that  is,  a 
skills  such  as  sounding  the  letter  “t,” 
taught  in  isolation  and  practised  using 
workbook  exercises,  failed  to  be  used  by 
a student  in  the  context  of  a reading  or 
writing  activity.  In  other  words,  despite 
success  on  the  discrete  activities,  success 
in  the  complex  activity  of  reading,  which 
was  the  real  goal,  was  not  ensured. 


Teachers  become  “readers 
of  skills  in  situation” 
rather  than  “graders  of 
isolated  skill  exercises.” 


In  short,  skills-based  education  relied 
on  repeated  exercises  of  items  outside  of 
the  context  of  real  use.  This  meant  that 
teachers  and  students  were  minions  of 
skill  hierarchies.  They  followed  the  hier- 
archies at  all  costs  because  of  the  mis- 
assumption  of  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  skill  and  drill  approach.  Indeed,  the 
assumption  embedded  in  such  materials 
and  teaching  strategies  was  that  the 
teacher  had  no  pedagogical  stance.  The 
professional  practitioner-based  knowl- 
edge that  teachers  had  was  ignored  in 
skills-based  education. 

Is  There  a Place  for  Skills 
in  Whole  Language? 

My  descriptions  of  whole  language  and 
skill-based  education  would  suggest  that 
they  are  incompatible.  I would  certainly 
argue  that  skills-based  education  as 
described  above  does  not  have  a place  in 
whole  language  education;  however, 
skills  themselves  are  as  significant  a part 
of  whole  language  education  as  they  are 
of  skills-based  education,  if  not  more  so. 
This  probably  seems  incongruous,  but  it 
isn’t. 

In  whole  language  education,  because 


the  emphasis  is  on  learning  in  context, 
teachers  become  “readers  of  skills  in  sit- 
uation” rather  than  “graders  of  isolated 
skill  exercises.”  Teachers  observe  chil- 
dren to  deduce  the  particular  skills  being 
used  in  particular  contexts.  They  recog- 
nize the  complexities  of  learning;  they 
recognize  that  the  skilful  actions  in  one 
meaningful  context  may  not  emerge  in 
another.  For  example,  the  teacher  might 
contrast  a child’s  conventional  spelling 
in  journal  writing,  project  work,  draft 
and  final  productions  of  fictional  work. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  observes  these 
contexts  over  the  whole  school  year  and 
documents  the  changing  level  of  devel- 
opment of  a child  in  varying  contexts 
(see,  e.  g.,  Anthony,  Johnson,  Mickelson 
and  Preece,  1991  or  Goodman,  Good- 
man, & Hood,  1989). 

The  activities  within  a whole  lan- 
guage classroom  remain  whole  but  the 
actions  and  productions  of  children  are 
deconstructed  by  the  teacher  to  deter- 
mine what  skills  are  manifested.  Whole 
language  teachers  probably  document 
many  more  skills  in  their  observational 
notes  than  might  ever  be  documented  by 
any  standardized  test  or  skill  hierarchy. 

Skill  learning  in  a whole  language 
classroom  does  not  consist  of  repeated 
exercises  such  as  filling  in  the  initial 
sound  on  worksheets  or  adding  “ed”  to  a 
list  of  verbs  to  form  the  past  tense.  Skill 
learning  and  skill  teaching  parallel  what 
occurs  in  an  apprenticeship.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  course  of  a student’s  creation 
of  a written  message  for  some  purpose, 
another  person  suggests  a faster  way,  a 
more  elaborate  configuration,  a missing 
element,  the  typical  way  of  accomplish- 
ing a task,  or  a new  possibility.  Some- 
times, a demonstration  will  be  involved. 
Sometimes  only  a few  words  will  be 
exchanged.  Sometimes  students  will 
want  to  practise  something  before  incor- 
porating it  into  their  work.  The  person 
giving  the  suggestion  could  be  a teacher 
or  another  student.  Sometimes  the  stu- 
dent’s question  gives  the  teacher  new 
insight.  Sometimes  the  student  soaks  up 
new  ideas  and,  at  other  times,  maintains 
an  intensity  of  vision,  form,  and  purpose. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  of  skills  in 
whole  language  is  captured  most  elo- 
quently by  Cynthia  Rylant  in  her  story- 
book All  I See.  This  book  tells  of  the 
development  of  the  relationship  between 
continued  on  next  page 
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the  adult  artist  Gregory  and  his  protege, 
Charlie.  Gregory  teaches  some  of  the 
“skills”  of  painting,  but  he  allows  Char- 
lie to  paint,  and  they  paint  side  by  side. 
Their  visions  of  the  lake  that  stands  in 
front  of  them  are  not  the  same.  Their 
technical  expertise  differs  but  their 
visions  remain  their  own  as  they  stand 
side  by  side  representing  their  images  of 
the  world  on  the  canvases  in  front  of 
them.  I imagine  the  dialogue  as  I study 
the  illustrations  of  Peter  Catalanto.  Char- 
lie to  Gregory:  “Why’d  you  do  that?” 
With  that  question,  Gregory  sees  some- 
thing he  has  never  seen  in  his  own  work 
before.  Somewhat  later,  Gregory  to 
Charlie:  “The  brushwork  you  used  in  the 
green  background  ...”  and  Charlie 
begins  to  hold  his  brush  just  that  much 
more  deftly.  Skilful  as  their  creations 
may  be,  it  is  the  human  need  to  “re-pre- 
sent”  and  interpret  the  world,  and  not 
skill,  that  binds  these  two  spirits.  So  it 
should  be  for  classrooms. 
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Whole  language  has  had  a decade  of  suc- 
cesses as  it  has  conquered  the  hearts  and 
classrooms  of  many  educators  and  per- 
vaded curriculum  guides  and  textbook 
series.  What  has  come  easily  and  joyful- 
ly in  whole  language  classrooms  is  the 
romance  of  writing  and  reading.  We 
have  sought  a wholeness  of  meaning  in 
the  texts  that  are  written  and  read  in  the 
classroom,  a wholeness  of  engagement 
among  writers  and  readers.  As  a result, 
classes  are  not  only  hotbeds  of  the  pro- 
cess of  writing,  but  are  centres  of  perfor- 
mance, production,  and  publication  as 
well. 

Given  the  circle  of  success  many 
teachers  have  achieved  within  this 
wholeness,  it  may  seem  churlish  on  my 
part  to  raise  the  issue  of  expanding  the 
scope  of  these  lessons.  Students  have 
begun  to  find  themselves  on  the  page, 
and  it  is  a wonderful  thing.  That  may  just 
be  the  whole  of  it.  But  then  some  of  us 
are  always  tempted,  even  by  success,  to 
go  on  asking  questions.  The  ones  that  I 
have  posed  to  myself  in  working  with 
whole  language  are  about  reach.  Having 
established  a new  level  of  integrity  and 
authenticity  within  the  realm  of  class- 
room reading  and  writing,  how  do  we 
continue  to  extend  the  students’  reach? 
How  do  we  continue  to  renew,  as  writers 
must,  the  endless  effort  at  expression  in 
teacher  and  student? 

By  way  of  contributing  to  such  a dis- 
cussion, I offer  a modest  proposal  devel- 
oped over  the  last  few  years  to  expand 
the  wholeness  of  whole  language.  My 
approach  has  been  threefold.  It  has  been 
to  add  to  the  historical,  economic,  and 
global  dimensions  of  this  whole.  If  I had 
to  characterize  this  expansion  in  a single 
phrase  I would  say  that  the  key  is  to 
broaden  our  concern  with  making  stu- 
dents literate  so  that  it  also  includes  mak- 
ing them  far  more  interested  students  of 
literacy. 


Let  me  begin  with  the  historical 
dimension.  A few  years  ago  I had  a won- 
derful opportunity  to  introduce  students 
to  the  history  of  publishing  as  a context 
for  their  explorations  in  going  public 
with  their  own  writing.  There  had  been  a 
certain  flatness  to  the  engagement  with 
writing  prior  to  this,  a wanting  of  histori- 
cal depth,  in  the  students’  understanding 
of  the  heroic  importance  of  writing.  As 
the  students  took  to  the  page  with  some 
enthusiasm,  it  seemed  worthwhile  to 
remind  them  that  they  were  participating 
in  the  rarely  told  history  of  writing,  pub- 
lishing, and  public  expression.  This  his- 
tory of  publication  stretches  back  to  the 
earliest  oral  epics,  and  works  its  way 
through  a fascinating  array  of 
manuscript,  printed,  electronic,  and  even 
graffitic  forms  of  sharing  the  word.  As 
my  students  became  more  earnest  about 
their  writing,  they  were,  I tried  to  sug- 
gest, part  of  an  eternal  urge  to  get  it  out 
into  the  open. 

The  young  writers  I worked  with  were 
to  become  students  of  the  forms  of  writ- 
ing, probing  the  contexts  and  technolo- 
gies of  communication,  the  substance 
and  the  form,  engaging  themselves  in  a 
few  of  the  less  disruptive  ones.  They 
were  to  see  the  part  played  by  writing  in 
shaping  the  history  of  the  world  through 
these  expanding  broadcasting  technolo- 
gies. The  past  is  filled  with  colourful 
moments  from  the  story  of  the  word, 
whether  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Guten- 
burg’s  invention  of  movable  type,  I 
Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  Mary  | 
Shelley  creating  Frankenstein  at  17  years  | 
of  age  out  of  a midnight  round  of  story-  ^ 
telling  in  the  Alps.  Great  struggles  down  | 
through  the  ages  — peasant  revolts,  reli-  | 
gious  schisms,  independence  move-  I 
ments,  fights  for  the  vote  — have  been 
waged  by  proclamations,  declarations,  j 
manifestos,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides.  | 
My  feeling  is  that  the  story  of  the  written 
word  is  very  much  a matter  of  social 
studies  and  that  this  integrated  approach 
can  only  add  to  the  wholeness  of  whole 
language. 

In  adding  the  historical  aspect  to 
whole  language,  I had  been  consumed 
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with  the  romance  of  writing  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  self  in  the  face  of  what 
everyone  else  knew  about  writing.  But 
writing  is  also  a form  of  work.  I do  not 
mean  work  as  in  an  idle  exercise,  like 
filling  in  a work-sheet,  but  work  in  the 
sense  of  moving  the  world  along  in  its 
daily  business.  In  my  search  for  the 
adventure  of  language,  I had  overlooked 
the  work  that  words  do  as  exemplified  by 
the  steady  labour  of  chancery  clerks  in 
the  King’s  court,  scriveners  in  Victorian 
law  offices.  Grub  Street  journalists,  all  of 
whom  wrote  the  world  along.  This  is  the 
economic  or  vocational  aspect  of  lan- 
guage. 


The  reach  of  the 
word  has  become 
greatly  extended 
both  geographically 
and  culturally. 


In  an  effort  to  connect  with  this  voca- 
tional element  of  language,  I turned  to 
someone  who  had  been  successfully 
working  with  whole  language  in  corpo- 
rate and  government  settings  to  improve 
the  level  of  communications.  In  develop- 
ing this  project  with  writer  and  educator 
Lorri  Neilsen,  we  found  ourselves  work- 
ing through  a constant  flow  of  electronic 
mail  from  my  office  in  Vancouver  to 
hers  overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  technology  that 
brought  us  together  for  months  of  plan- 
ning and  that  began  last  spring  to  link 
workplace  and  classroom  was  to  quickly 
expand  until  it  raised  issues  about  the 
global  reach  of  language. 

Through  this  project,  Lorri  Neilsen 
and  I have  come  to  see  that  work  with 
words  is  arguably  the  great  life  of  writ- 


ing. Only  a handful  of  authors  in  any 
community  make  a living  by  creative 
writing,  and  they  do  a beautiful,  trou- 
bling job  of  it,  but  many,  many  people 
work  hard  at  writing  as  part  of  their  daily 
work  without  basking  in  the  glory  of 
being  a “writer.”  I am  not  just  thinking 
of  areas  such  as  journalism  or  advertis- 
ing, although  those  are  two  strong  areas 
often  demanding,  sometimes  creative. 
But  in  all  aspects  of  business,  unions, 
politics,  bureaucracies,  volunteer  organi- 
zations, writing  goes  on  in  ways  that  the 
schools  have  given  only  passing  notice 
to.  There  is  a good  deal  of  thought  and 
pride  that  goes  into  that  unsung  writing 
at  work.  The  assumption  underwriting 
the  project  which  Lorri  Neilsen  and  I put 
together  under  her  catchy  title.  Learning 
Connections,  is  that  there  are  lessons  to 
be  exchanged  between  workplace  and 
classroom  about  collaboration,  working 
from  models,  and  audience.  In  becoming 
students  of  the  word  at  work,  we  might 
again  extend  the  whole  of  language. 

As  it  turns  out,  to  talk  to  people  at 
work,  as  we  have  begun  to  do,  is  not  to 
give  up  on  the  romance  of  writing.  It  is 
to  appreciate,  for  example,  the  drama 
and  sheer  staying  power  of  working  all 
night  to  prepare  a proposal,  running  ver- 
sion after  version  to  get  every  detail 
right,  from  the  impact  of  the  words  to  the 
look  of  the  page,  only  to  have  the  photo- 
copier crippled  by  these  endless  efforts, 
forcing  the  creative  solution  of  running 
over  to  a nearby  hotel  where  the  night 
clerk  has  a machine.  It  is  to  see,  as  well, 
the  painstaking  writing  process  of  fol- 
lowing company  manuals  in  preparing 
texts,  consulting  with  clients,  superiors, 
and  technical  experts,  and  taking  small 
but  imaginative  leaps  with  the  standard 
format  and  wording.  This,  too,  is  part  of 
the  story  about  language,  part  of  its 
wholeness  within  people’s  lives. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  element  in 
this  inclusionistic  approach  to  whole  lan- 
guage. In  forging  an  electronic  link 
between  workplace  and  classroom,  Lorri 
Neilsen  and  I discovered  that  we  had 
tapped  into  another  world  of  communi- 
cation that  had  cast  its  net  around  the 


globe.  This  growing  network  of  virtual 
highways  for  information  and  communi- 
cation gives  truth  to  McLuhan’s  global 
village  in  the  manner  of  a local  telephone 
exchange  that  keeps  neighbours  in  daily 
contact.  We  are  finding  our  screens  lit  by 
the  words  of  someone  we  shared  a few 
words  with  the  night  before  from  5000 
miles  away.  The  reach  of  the  word  has 
become  greatly  extended  both  geograph- 
ically and  culturally. 

Students  are  joining  the  great  elec- 
tronic nervous  system  that  stretches  from 
a vibrant  Singapore  to  a reborn  St. 
Petersburg.  In  one  school  in  our  project, 
assumptions  in  social  studies  are  being 
checked  by  making  inquiries  in  Africa; 
in  another,  we  are  preparing  the  way  for 
recent  immigrants  from  Hong  Kong  to 
go  on-line  with  students  in  China,  work- 
ing both  in  English  and  Mandarin.  Just 
when  the  phone  may  seem  to  have  done 
in  the  personal  letter,  informal  corre- 
spondence has  become  technologically 
recharged,  and  the  words  fly  around  the 
Internet  nodes  at  the  speed  of  light. 

The  level  of  communication  is  still 
very  basic  and  exploratory;  yet  contact 
across  oceans  and  boundaries  is  a large 
start  in  thinking  about  the  world  a little 
differently.  The  next  step  is  to  put  this 
access  to  work,  to  build  a basis  of  greater 
exchange  and  collaboration,  whether  in 
creating  a new  awareness  of  a multicul- 
tural literacy  or  in  creating  cross-cultural 
learning  materials  and  models  for  other 
classrooms  to  follow.  The  whole  of  lan- 
guage becomes  a little  more  global  in  its 
reach  as  it  becomes  historically  enriched 
by  the  struggles  of  those  who  have 
turned  to  the  word,  and  are  economically 
sensitive  to  the  work  of  language. 

This  is  ongoing  work.  Even  at  that, 
these  historical,  vocational,  and  global 
dimensions  are  not  by  any  means  the 
whole  of  language;  they  add  up  to  a 
vision  for  expanding  the  circle  that 
whole  language  can  make  for  itself  in  the 
classroom.  They  are  part  of  the  original 
effort  in  whole  language  to  bring  mean- 
ing to  the  word,  to  connect  the  young 
and  language  in  an  expanding  circle  of 
awareness,  participation,  and  wholeness. 
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Mary  Kenner  Glover 

Grade  2 Teacher,  Awakening 
Seed  School,  Tempe,  Arizona 

In  early  August  I attended  the  Whole 
Language  Umbrella  Conference  in 
Phoenix.  Like  the  dust  devils  that  fre- 
quent the  late  summer  desert,  stirring  any 
loose  particles  not  bolted  down,  it  was  a 
whirlwind  of  stimulating  energy  created 
by  a combination  of  teachers,  authors 
and  artists,  parents,  researchers,  and  uni- 
versity professors.  I was  invited  to 
appear  as  a featured  speaker  because,  in 
addition  to  the  many  roles  I play  in  the 
field  of  education,  I am  a classroom 
teacher.  When  the  invitation  to  speak 
was  first  offered,  I found  it  hard  to 
understand  why  conference  organizers 
were  so  adamant  about  including  class- 
room teachers  as  featured  speakers.  I 
wondered  why  anyone  would  want  to  lis- 
ten to  me  when  they  could  attend  ses- 
sions with  any  number  of  well-known 
authors  and  research  experts.  As  time  for 
the  conference  grew  closer,  a shift  in  my 
thinking  occurred,  triggered  by  an  expe- 
rience I had  at  another  conference  in 
May. 

I recall  being  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a national  conven- 
tion, to  see  and  hear  a collection  of  well- 
known  authors,  researchers,  and 
educational  experts  who,  over  the  years, 
had  influenced  my  teaching  practice.  I 
looked  forward  to  hearing  the  latest 
thoughts  of  those  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
educational  reform.  A few  sessions  were 
meaningful  and  inspiring,  challenging 
my  thinking  in  new  directions.  I could 
see  possibilities  for  applying  their  ideas 
to  my  own  work.  Then,  as  the  collection 
of  “expert”  stories  began  to  accumulate, 
offering  teachers  guidance  for  how  to 
conduct  their  classrooms,  something 
went  awry.  Entertaining  and  clever  as  the 
stories  were,  they  left  me  squirming  in 
my  chair.  As  I listened  to  advice  lavishly 
delivered  to  teachers  based  on  brief 
weekly  classroom  observations,  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  only  a part  of 


EXPERTS 

Expanding 
the  Definition 


the  picture  was  being  presented. 
Although  the  outside  observer  can  be 
valuable  in  offering  an  additional  pair  of 
eyes  with  which  to  view  classroom  life, 
it  is  a limited  perspective.  I realized  why 
the  definition  of  “expert”  must  be 
expanded  to  include  experienced  class- 
room teachers. 

At  a time  when  so  many  teachers  are 
beginning  to  make  a shift  in  their  class- 
room practices,  moving  towards  a holis- 
tic perspective  from  a more  fragmented 
one,  it  is  vital  that  they  hear  not  only  the 
advice  of  the  experts  viewing  classrooms 
from  the  outside,  but  also  the  stories  of 
real  teachers  who  have  lived  and 
breathed  the  life  of  a classroom 
researcher  for  years.  It’s  one  thing  to 
enter  an  already  established  classroom, 
see  the  delightful  learning  taking  place, 
and  make  recommendations  based  on 
observations.  It’s  a whole  different  expe- 
rience to  prepare  and  maintain  that  class- 
room life. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  teacher  versus 
expert.  I think  it  is  a matter  of  redefining 
who  the  experts  are.  My  suggestion  is 
that  experienced  teachers  need  to  be 
included  in  that  definition.  As  more  and 
more  teachers  are  turning  to  the  whole 
language  movement  for  answers,  it  is 
imperative  that  at  least  some  of  those 
answers  be  provided  by  teachers  who 
have  tested  out  in  their  classrooms  the 
most  current  educational  theories.  These 
teachers  have  become  research  experts  in 


Less  experienced 
teachers  need  to  hear 
the  voices  of  teachers 
who  have  lived  and 
survived  the  complex 
life  of  holistic  teaching. 


their  own  right  while  simultaneously 
recording  their  student’s  progress,  clean- 
ing up  daily  messes,  making  sure  chil- 
dren are  learning  their  math  and  learning 
to  spell,  sorting  homework  papers,  and 
responding  to  students’  journals.  Less 
experienced  teachers  need  to  hear  the 
voices  of  teachers  who  have  lived  and 
survived  the  complex  life  of  holistic 
teaching.  They  need  the  inspiration  of 
well-known  researchers,  but  they  also 
need  opportunities  to  hear  the  stories  and 
practical  knowledge  of  teachers  who 
have  found  a way  to  successfully  man- 
age the  complexities  of  classroom  life. 

One  way  in  which  this  could  be  suc- 
cessfully facilitated  is  through  collabora- 
tive research  and  ultimately  the 
presentation  of  findings  by  “outside” 
researchers  and  “inside”  teachers.  Both 
perspectives  are  needed  in  order  for  us  to 
gain  an  accurate  understanding  of  what 
is  happening  in  classrooms.  My  own 
practice  has  been  clarified  through  the 
many  hours  that  professors  have  spent  in 
my  classroom.  Their  observations,  ques- 
tions, and  comments  have  helped  illumi- 
nate my  thinking  and  stretch  my 
understanding.  What  they  have  noticed 
in  our  classrooms  has  enabled  many  of 
us  to  see  the  universals  of  teaching  life. 
The  stories  and  observations  from  our 
classrooms,  in  turn,  have  helped  them  to 
envision  the  powerful  patterns  emerging 
in  classrooms  all  over  the  world.  Without 
both  perspectives  the  view  is  incomplete. 

We  need  to  listen  to  the  outside 
experts  who  visit  our  classrooms.  Their 
insights  will  move  us  ahead  as  we  strive 
to  improve  what  we  do  in  schools.  But 
as  teachers  we  also  have  a responsibility 
to  report  what  we  have  learned.  Our  own 
discoveries  gleaned  from  daily  class- 
room life  will  provide  answers  for  those 
who  want  to  know  about  the  complex 
teaching  process.  Teachers,  especially 
those  who  are  struggling  to  make  the 
transition  to  a more  holistic  perspective, 
will  find  their  way  more  easily  if  they 
have  access  to  the  knowledge  of 
“experts”  — both  in  and  outside  of  the 
classroom. 
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est  a 

votre  service! 


Lise  Gauthier 

Adjointe  de  recherche  principale  et 
agente  d'  information  au  Centre  de 
recherches  en  education  franco- 
ontarienne  (CREFO) 


La  creation  du  Centre  de  recherches  en 
education  franco-ontarienne  (CREFO) 
date  de  juillet  1977,  epoque  ou  la  Section 
franco-ontarienne  (etablie  en  1972)  acce- 
dait  au  statut  de  Centre  interne  de 
riEPO. 

Alors  que  les  autres  centres  de  I’lEPO 
(sauf  le  Centre  de  recherches  et  de  docu- 
mentation sur  les  femmes)  oeuvrent  dans 
un  domaine  de  recherche  precis  tel 
I’enseignement  et  I’apprentissage  d’une 
langue  seconde,  le  CREFO  se  distingue 
en  ce  que  ses  activites  sont  dirigees  vers 
une  clientele,  en  1 ’occurence  les  mem- 
bres  du  milieu  educatif  francophone  du 
centre  et  du  Sud-Ouest  de  1 ’Ontario  et, 
de  fa9on  plus  generale,  de  toute  la 
province. 

Les  trois  secteurs  d’ activites  du  Cen- 
tre sont  la  recherche,  le  developpement 
regional  et  les  etudes  superieures. 
L’equipe  du  CREFO  comprend  actuelle- 
ment  un  professeur  et  deux  professeures 
rattaches  au  Departement  de  curriculum 
et  au  Departement  de  sociologie  de 
I’education,  de  chercheures  profession- 
nelles,  une  commis-administrative 
adjointe  et  des  secretaires. 

La  recherche 

La  recherche  au  CREFO  s’effectue 
surtout  dans  le  domaine  de  I’education 
franco-ontarienne.  De  par  les  specialisa- 
tions de  son  corps  professoral,  la 
recherche  au  CREFO  touche  principale- 
ment  aux  aspects  langagiers,  sociaux, 
culturels  et  politiques  de  ce  domaine.  Les 


proJets  de  recherche  du  Centre  sont  con- 
sacres  a I’etude  des  aspects  langagiers  de 
I’education  franco-ontarienne,  a I’etude 
ethnographique  de  la  construction  de  la 
realite  sociale  et  culturelle  de  I’ecole  et 
de  ses  rapports  avec  la  communaute 
franco-ontarienne,  et  a la  realisation  des 
objectifs  pedagogiques  et  politiques  de 
I’education  franco-ontarienne. 

Ces  projets  sont  subventionnes  par 
divers  organismes  tels  le  Conseil  de 
recherches  en  sciences  humaines  du 
Canada,  le  ministere  de  1’ Education  et  le 
ministere  des  Colleges  et  Universites  de 
I’Ontario,  I’lnstitut  d’etudes  peda- 
gogiques de  rOntario  et  certains  conseils 
scolaires  et  organismes  francophones. 

Developpement  regional 
et  diffusion 

Ces  deux  functions  du  Centre  consistent 
a repondre,  dans  les  limites  des  capacites 
des  membres  du  CREFO,  aux  besoins 
des  membres  de  la  communaute  educa- 
tive franco-ontarienne,  et  a diffuser, 
parmi  la  population  francophone  de  la 
province,  les  documents  de  recherche  qui 
sont  produits  par  le  personnel  du  Centre. 

Le  developpement  regional  prend 
surtout  la  forme  de  conferences,  de  con- 
sultations et  d’ateliers  donnes  dans  les 
conseils  scolaires  et  organismes  de 
langue  frangaise  de  la  province  ainsi  que 
des  projets  ponctuels  (developpement  de 
materiel  pedagogique,  sondages,  mise  en 
oeuvre  des  programmes-cadres,  etc.). 

Ces  projets  sont  elabores  avec  les 
educateurs  et  educatrices  francophones 
des  regions  concernees;  d’autre  part,  le 
Centre  continue  ses  activites  de  diffusion 
a I’echelle  provinciate  principalement 
par  I’entremise  de  son  bulletin  d’infor- 
mation,  info  crefo,  lequel  parait  trois  fois 
Fan.  On  pent  recevoir  I’info  crefo  gratu- 
itement  en  en  faisant  la  demande  au 
CREFO. 

Les  etudes  superieures 

L’lEPO  offre,  par  I’entremise  des 
Departements  de  curriculum  et  de  soci- 
ologie de  I’education,  en  collaboration 
avec  le  CREFO,  plusieurs  cours  en 
fran9ais.  II  existe  deux  programmes  de 
maitrise  en  education  dont  la  langue 
d’enseignement  est  le  fran9ais.  L’un 
s’intitule  «Etudes  des  programmes  sco- 
laires»  et  est  offert  par  le  biais  du 


Departement  de  curriculum.  L’autre  pro- 
gramme s’intitule  «Societe  et  education» 
et  est  offert  par  le  biais  du  Departement 
de  sociologie  de  I’education.  La  plupart 
des  cours  s’inscrivent  dans  le  programme 
des  cours  a distance  offerts  par  I’lEPO, 
ce  qui  permet  aux  etudiants  et  etudiantes 
qui  vivent  a I’exterieur  de  Toronto  de 
suivre  les  cours  dans  leur  region  de  resi- 
dence. Les  programmes  sont  egalement 
ouverts  aux  etudiants  et  etudiantes  sur 
place  a Toronto. 

Pour  plus  de  renseignements  sur  ces 
cours  et  ces  programmes,  veuillez  com- 
muniquer  avec  le  Bureau  de  coordination 
des  services  en  fran9ais  de  I’lEPO  au 
(416)  923-6641,  poste  2286. 

Ressources 

Le  CREFO  dispose  d’un  centre  de  docu- 
mentation oil  sont  classes  les  documents 
de  recherche  produits  par  les  membres 
du  Centre  (articles,  rapports  de 
recherche,  etc.),  des  documents  emanant 
du  ministere  de  I’Education  (pro- 
grammes-cadres, etc.),  divers  materiaux 
de  recherche  (bandes  enregistrees,  con- 
cordances alphabetisees,  transcriptions 
d’entrevues,  etc.),  ainsi  que  des  revues 
specialisees  et  livres  d’interet  particulier 
aux  educateurs  et  educatrices  franco- 
ontariens.  On  pent  obtenir,  egalement  a 
titre  gracieux,  la  liste  des  publications 
des  membres  du  Centre  en  en  faisant  la 
demande  au  CREFO. 

Le  comite  consultatif 

Le  comite  consultatif  du  CREFO,  consti- 
tue  de  representants  et  representantes  de 
la  communaute  educative  franco-ontari- 
enne, se  reunit  une  fois  Fan  pour  discuter 
des  activites  du  CREFO  en  function  des 
besoins  de  la  clientele  educative  franco- 
phone de  la  province. 

Pour  plus  de  renseignements  : 

Centre  de  recherches  en  education  fran- 
co-ontarienne, Institut  d’etudes  peda- 
gogiques de  FOntario 
252,  rue  Bloor  Ouest,  Bureau  6-210, 
Toronto  (Ontario)  MSS  1V6 

Telephone  : (416)  923-6641,  poste  2855; 
telecopieur : (416)  926-4725 
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With  this  issue  on  Whole  Language  guest-edited 
by  Sharon  Murphy,  we  are  pleased  to  launch  the 
new  Orbit  series  In  classroom  practice.  This 
series  is  a joint  venture  of  OISE  and  Nelson 
Canada. 

In  classroom  practice  will  examine  the  issues 
that  classroom  teachers  are  grappling  with,  and 
will  do  so  in  a balanced,  practical,  and  down-to- 
earth  fashion.  We  will  be  looking  at  Evaluation 
and  Assessment,  The  Place  of  Skills  in  the  Cur- 
riculum, Multiculturalism  in  the  Classroom, 
Teacher  Education,  and  much  more. 

Coming  up  in  1992:  Educating  for  Global 
Awareness,  guest-edited  by  Tom  Lyons  and  Ed 
Sullivan;  and  Wholistic  Education  in  Practice: 
The  Integrated  Curriculum,  guest-edited  by  John 
Miller  and  Susan  Drake. 

The  Magazine  Edition  of  the  new  Orbit  series 
(a  subscription-based  magazine  in  the  Orbit 
“special  issue”  tradition)  is  available  for  only 
$25.00  for  four  issues  from  Orbit,  P.O.  Box  10, 
Station  F,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2L4.  Tel.  or 
Fax  (416)  769-3425.  Please  add  7%  GST 
($26.75).  Coupon  attached. 

The  Collector’s  Edition  (produced  in  a more 
durable  format  designed  for  years  of  use)  is 
available  from  Nelson  Canada,  1120  Birch- 
mount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  MIK  5G4. 
Tel.  (416)  752-9100  or  Fax  (416)  752-9646. 
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As  Director  of  OISE  I have  seen  Orbit  develop  into  a 
major  force  commenting  on  the  essential  learning 
issues  of  the  day.  It  has  been  my  joy  over  the  past  five 
years  to  have  played  a small  part  in  this  process.  Now 
my  directorship  at  OISE  comes  to  an  end  (as  of 
December  3 1 St,  1991). 

As  the  entire  postsecondary  system  enters  into  a 
period  of  budgetary  crisis,  the  complimentary  mailing 
of  Orbit  to  Ontario  schools  is  one  of  the  activities 
which  OISE  is  not  funded  to  continue.  And  so  this 
issue,  although  the  first  in  the  new  Orbit  series  with 
Nelson  Canada,  is  in  some  sense  the  last  of  a tradition. 

Orbit  continues  to  be  of  great  importance  to  teach- 
ers, supervisory  officials,  consultants,  parents,  and 
principals.  We  hope  that  the  schools  which  once 
received  Orbit  gratis  will  now  purchase  a subscription. 

Walter  Pitman 
Director  of  OISE 
1987-1991 


